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CHRIST JESUS THE SECURE FOUNDATION 
ACCORDING TO ST. CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA 


¢ two previous studies we have investigated the writings of St. 
Irenaeust and of St. Athanasius? to ascertain whether they have 
anything in favor of the Franciscan doctrine that Christ was pre- 
destined for His own glory before all creatures, and so a fortiori 
before the sin of Adam was foreseen; and that He was predestined 
to be the Final Scope and Exemplar and Mediator of all creatures.* 
The results of the investigations were encouraging because it seems 
certain that these two great Doctors of the Church, and specialists 
on the Incarnate Word, not only leave room in their doctrinal 
system for the Franciscan doctrine, but uphold it in many and 
various ways. 


Another Doctor of the Church who in general follows closely 
the thought of both St. Irenaeus and St. Athanasius, is St. Cyril of 
Alexandria. It is, therefore, of interest to know whether he does 
so in the matter under discussion. Having read through the works 
of St. Cyril and noted all the passages that might, in any way, be 


brought to bear on our subject, we have grouped them under 


1. FRANCISCAN STUDIES, V (1945), 3-20; 114-137. 

2. Ibid., VI (1946), 30-53; 171-194. 

3. For a complete statement of the question of the Absolute Primacy of Christ 
see ibidem, II (1942), 428-475. To my knowledge, the only one who has written 
at length to prove that St. Cyril did not hold the Absolute Primacy of Christ, is 
Aloysius Spindeler, Cur Verbum Caro Factum? Das Motiv der Menschwerdung und 

as Verhaeltniss der Erloesung zur Menschwerdung Gottes in den Christologischen 
Glaubens-kaempfen des vierten und fuenften Christlichen Jahrhunderts, in Forschun- 
gen zur Christlicher Literatur und Dogmengeschichte (Paderborn, Schoeningh, 1938), 
XVIII, n. 2, pp. 99-120. His stand will be refuted in the course of this study. 
Two authors have written at length in defense of the Franciscan doctrine according 
to St. Cyril. Franc. M. Risi, Ord. S. Joan. a Deo, Sul motivo primario dell’ Incar- 
nazione del Verbo (Roma, Desclée, 1898), III, 275-288. Jules Basetti Sani, O.F.M. 
“La dottrina del Primato di Gesu Cristo in S. Cirillo,” ch. 6 in Kyrilliana, Etudes 
Variées 4 l’occasion du XV® cent. de S. Cyrille d’Alexandrie (Guizeh, Egypte, 
Séminaire Franciscain Oriental). I have not been able to consult this work. As 
usual P. Chrysostome, O.F.M., Christus Alpha et Omega seu de Christi universali 
regno (Lille, Berges, 1898), in ch. 1-10 passim, and J.-B. du Petit-Bornand, O.F.M. 
Cap., Proludium de Primatu Domini Nostri Jesu Christi et Causa Motiva Incarna- 
tionis, translated by Ambrosius a Saldes, O.F.M.Cap. (Barcinone, apud Subirana 
Fratres, 1902), draw frequently from the works of St. Cyril to substantiate the 
various points of the Franciscan doctrine. 
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2 CHRIST JESUS THE SECURE FOUNDATION... 


various headings, as for St. Irenaeus and St. Athanasius, in order 
to facilitate our consideration. 

This study of St. Cyril will be very similar to that of St. Ire- 
naeus and especially of St. Athanasius, and consequently, there 
will be some necessary repetitions. Whatever monotony there may 
occur, we hope that it might be offset by the gratifying realization 
that we have at hand a doctrine that was handed down, practically 
unchanged, from Sts. Irenaeus and Athanasius to St. Cyril. 


CHRIST THE ETERNAL FOUNDATION 


St. Cyril views creation as a massive building for which Christ 
is the Foundation, who gives security to and puts unity into the 
entire structure. ‘For Christ is the Foundation and the unshakeable 
base, who gathers and holds all things together that they may be 
well established.”* And Christ is the Foundation not merely as 
God, but also as Man; in fact, He was made the Foundation when 
He became Man; and so, precisely, He is the Foundation as the 
God-man. 


Therefore, Wisdom, that is, the Son of God, is founded; not that He 
received a beginning of existence as Word, but that He was made the 
Beginning and Foundation as far as He was made Man and put on our 
likeness for us who have been built upon Him in piety and through faith, 
and have been made a new creation, as it is written: ... (Prov. 8; 22-23). 
There (vs. 22) He says He was made a Beginning of His ways; (vs. 23) 
He affirms that He was laid as a Foundation for those who are to be built 
upon Him, which is another way of saying the same thing, and explaining 
the word with different ideas. For it is the same to say “Beginning” or 
“Foundation.” ® 


Cyril continues by pointing out that Paul spoke of this in I 
Cor. 3:11, and ends by saying, “So the Word of God was set as 
our Foundation when He became Man; we, however, are built 


4. In Isaias (44, 33), lib. 4, ovat. 2 (P. G., 70, 454B). 
5. Thesaurus, assert. 15 (P. G., 75, 288 B C). 
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upon Him as holy stones, so that we might be called also a temple 
of the Holy Spirit who dwells in us.”® The same idea is expressed 
by saying that we were blessed in Christ, who is the source of all 
blessings for us, according to St. Paul, Ephes. 1: 3-6.7 Note also 
the quotations to be given below. 

Though Christ became our Foundation at the Incarnation, that 
was not the first time that God thought of the idea. Christ was 
predestined to be our Foundation before the constitution of the 
world, a Pauline manner of saying “eternally.” To this idea our 
Doctor returns in a number of his writings, as we shall see from 
the following quotations. He uses various texts from Sacred Scrip- 
ture to demonstrate his contention. In his commentary on St. John’s 
Gospel he argues from John 17: 24, where Christ speaks of His 
having been loved by the Father before the constitution of the 
world; and he bolsters up this argument by citing Paul, II Tim. 
1:8-10.° In his commentary on Exodus he speaks of the parable 
of the laborers in the vineyard and warns that “the mystery of 
Christ” is not something recent or recently born; it was reserved 
in the foreknowledge of the Father even from the constitution of 
the world, where he alludes to Ephes. 1:3-5 and 3:9.° In his notes 
on Genesis he informs us that God knew that man would fall, but 
He also knew He would restore man through Christ. So God was 
not ignorant of the mode of our restoration. Here he uses II Tim. 
1:8-10 and Rom. 8:29-30 as arguments. Note especially, 


You hear now, He says, that grace was given in Christ before the 
eternal times (see II Tim. 1:8-10); you hear, too, that those who would 
be conformed to the image of His Son were foreknown and foreordained; 
for, as he said, the mode of the Incarnation was foreknown, and at the 
opportune time the cure of the sickness was administered.1° 


He speaks at length about this in one of his Paschal homilies. 


Do not think that the ancient Law was decreed by God as if it were 
sufficient to free anyone from the charges of infirmity; but that when He 


6. Ibid., (P. G., 75, 289 B). 
7. See Contra Julianum, 1, VII (P. G., 76, 929 C); Homiliae Diversae n. 12 
(P. G., 77, 1045 C). 
8. In Joannem (17; 24), lib. 11, c. 2 (P. G., 74, 569 C, D). 
9. In Exodum, 2 (P. G., 69, 424 B). 
10. In Genesim, 1 (P. G., 69, 25 and 28). 
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missed the goal, He thought up the way that is by faith in Christ—as if 
using a plan thought up later. He did not do it that way. Far from it. 
On the contrary, you can be sure that even before the first man was entirely 
formed from earth, God, not being ignorant of the things to come, and 
of the ambushes of the devil’s perversity, provided the manner of our cure 
beforehand; namely, the mystery of Christ, then He made the Law which 
is through Moses and which should convict sin and denounce the infirmity 
that (permeated) all, and wisely proclaim the command that condemned, 
before the grace of justification, so that grace might abound still more... 
That the mystery of Christ is ancient we shall easily perceive, for this the 
Sacred Letters tell us:... (Ephes. 1:3-5). You understand, then how he 
says we were blessed even before the constitution of the world, how he 
says we were preordained also to be sons in Christ Jesus.™ 


When the heretics objected that, if Christ is the Foundation 
through the Incarnation, He could not have been “founded before 
all ages,” St. Cyril answered that Christ was founded eternally in 
the foreknowledge of God. 


He founded His Son before the ages, as far as His foreknowledge is 
concerned, that we, having been built upon Him might rise again unto 
incorruption—we who had fallen into corruption through the transgression. 
For He knew that we would die because of sin... When He who is Maker 
and Creator of all things planned beforehand the things concerning us, 
He foresaw and preordained Him who was to be Man because of us and 
for us, who was also to be the Beginning of the ways and to be founded 
as the Foundation—the nature of man having been renewed unto incor- 
ruption in Him, and to be called the ‘‘First-born among many brethren,” 
and to rise as first fruits of those who slept. (The quotations of II Tim. 
1:8-10 and Ephes. 1:3-5 follow) .?? 


In this passage St. Cyril shows a decided dependence upon St. 
Athanasius.'* He continues, by insisting on the fact that Christ was 
the Foundation of man, and that man was blessed in Christ even 
before the curse of Adam. 


God the Father, foreknowing what would be advantageous for human 
nature, and knowing that human nature would fall completely into cor- 
ruption; seeking, however, a manner of raising it up and of bringing it 
to incorruption, He planted the roots of such hope in His own Son, and 
preordained us to adoption through Him; and made them worthy of every 
spiritual blessing, even though we did not yet exist, so that in case it 
should happen that it would fall into corruption through the transgression, 


11. Homil. Pasch., 30, n. 3 (P. G., 77, 973 D - 976 A). 
12. Thes., assert. 15 (P. G., 75, 292 B). 
13. See FRANCISCAN STUDIES, VI (1946), 171-175. 
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we might again sprout, as from the pristine root, unto life, and, having 
already been blessed beforehand (namely in the Son), it would not come 
completely under the curse when it would hear: “Dust thou art and unto 
dust thou shalt return” (Gen. 3:19). Beforehand, then, Christ is laid as 
the Foundation, and in Him all of us are built, and this before the founda- 
tion of the world by virtue of the foreknowledge of God who sees all 
things, so that, as I have already stated, we might have the blessing that 
is older than the curse; the promise of life that is older than the con- 
demnation of death; the liberation of adoption that is older than the 
servitude of the devil. Our nature returned to the pristine state, having 
overcome what later befell it, by the favor of Him who founded it in 
blessings in Christ, and it becomes again what it was in the foreknowledge 
of God, being preordained by the Son to all that is best. 


Does St. Cyril understand this “before the curse,” and “before 
the constitution of the world” in the sense that the Incarnate Word, 
as Foundation of the salvation of men, and as the one in whom 
we were blessed, was prior only to the actual existence of the world 
and of the curse, because Christ was eternally in the mind of God; 
and that consequently the world and the curse were in the mind 
of God prior to the Incarnation? Or does he understand it in the 
sense that the Incarnate Word was in the mind of God prior to 
the world and the curse—as foreseen by God; and that consequently 
the Incarnation was foreseen and willed by God prior to the world 
and the curse were foreseen? If the former were the case, then 
the Incarnation was not willed prior to the willing of the world and 
the curse; if the latter is the case, then the Incarnation was willed 
prior to the willing of the world and the curse. From the passage 
which we have just noted, it seems certain that in Cyril’s mind the 
Incarnation was planned as the Foundation, and men were blessed 
in Christ, before the world and the curse were foreseen. In the 
beginning of that passage he distinguishes between God’s fore- 
knowledge of what would be advantageous for human nature, and 
the foreknowledge that human nature would fall completely, and 
of the manner of raising man up, thereby, indicating it would seem, 
that the “advantages” were willed for man before the fall was 
foreseen. And these advantages are “being blessed in Christ.” More- 
over, when he speaks of the possibility of falling into corruption 
and then of being restored again, he insists that this restoration is 


14. Thes., assert. 15 (P. G., 75, 293 D and 296 A). 
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to the pristine state; namely, prior even to the foreknowledge of 
the fall, man was predestined in Christ as the root of the original 
plant; and before that fall man was blessed in Christ. Similarly, it 
would be altogether untrue that the blessing be older than the 
curse, the promise of life than the condemnation of death, and 
so forth, if the blessing preceded the curse merely because it was in 
the mind of God eternally, and so preceded the curse which, as a 
matter of fact, had not actually occurred. Rather, the blessing had 
to precede the curse in the foreknowledge of God. Any other inter- 
pretation does not do justice to St. Cyril’s words. Man was pre- 
ordained in Christ to all that is best before the curse was foreseen. 

This same conclusion is implied in the passages quoted above 
with regard to the eternal predestination. St. Cyril makes that so 
positive that we obviously consider him holding that the predes- 
tination of Christ is prior to the foreknowledge of sin and the curse. 
In the Paschal homily quoted he insists that God did not think up 
the ‘‘way that is by faith in Christ’ when the sin occurred. God had 
that way in mind eternally. 

In the commentary on the Book of Exodus he refers to the 
parable of the vineyard and says the first hour was in paradise, the 
eleventh hour was the time of Christ; he warns, however, that we 
should not think that the mystery of Christ — salvation through 
Christ—is something new; it was reserved in the foreknowledge of 
the Father even from the constitution of the world. By this he 
implies that it was planned before the first hour (paradise) and 
that Christ was intended as the means of salvation even for Adam 
in paradise.’® 

Again, in his notes on Genesis he tells us that grace was given 
to us in Christ before the eternal times, and that our being con- 
formed to the image of Jesus, was foreknown and foreordained. 
But elsewhere, as we shall have occasion to observe, St. Cyril holds 
that we were conformed to the image of the Son at creation. So 
already at the creation of Adam, Christ was present as Mediator.'® 
These conclusions are not weakened by the illustration that St. 
Cyril uses : 


15. In Exodum, 2 (P. G., 69, 424 B). 
16. In Genesim, 1 (P. G., 69, 25-28). 
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It is necessary that we see how the Wisdom of God is founded before 
all ages. Just as when some wise architect beginning the building of a 
house, and planning, as is proper, that it may not suffer as time goes on 
the things that happen to buildings, he lays a very firm foundation and 
plans an unshakeable root for the works, that if it should suffer anything, 
the beginning being saved (cwfopévyy Exovra rqv épxqv), it can be built 
upon it anew. In the same way, the Creator of all things founded the 
Christ of our salvation beforehand (rijs nperépas owrnpias mpocBepediwce 
tov xptorov) , even before the constitution of the world, so that when it 
should happen that we should fall throughout the transgression, we could 
again be created upon Him (dvaxrioOipev ex’ avrg.). As far as the Father's 
plan and proposal goes, Christ was also founded before the world; but 
the work took place in its proper time, as the need of the thing demanded. 
For we are renewed in Christ according to the time of His sojourn, though 
we had Him beforehand as the Foundation of our salvation.*7 


Now from this, and the preceding quotations, it seems certain 
that Cyril does not mean that Christ is the Foundation only in 
the sense that He existed in the foreknowledge of God and would 
never have been actualized unless man would sin, but in the sense 
that man (Adam and the whole race in him) was actually blessed 
in Christ, and was re-created in Christ after the fall. That follows 
from his illustration, in which the foundation is actually prior to 


the destruction, and “is saved” from ruin in the destruction of the 
building. To say that in this the illustration cannot be extended to 
the application because ommne simile claudicat, is to reject the main 
point in an illustration because of a pre-conceived theory. Moreover, 
St. Cyril himself makes that application. He is certainly speaking 
of the God-man as the Foundation, who is actually “founded” be- 
fore the fall, and on Christ as on the same Foundation we were 
again created after the fall. St. Cyril does not say we were founded 
in Christ as Eternal Son of God and after the fall re-created in 
Christ as the God-man. For him the Foundation before the fall 


17. Thes., assert. 15 (P. G., 75, 296 B). St. Lawrence of Brindisi, after having 
said that Christ is the Foundation of all creation, all grace, and all glory, because 
He is the Final Scope of all, quotes the present passage of Cyril and adds, ‘“Where- 
fore, Christ was also predestined as Redeemer, if there was need”; in other words, 
He was predestined as Foundation and as Redeemer. And of course, St. Lawrence 
holds the Absolute Primacy of Christ in virtue of these arguments. Super, Missus est, 
serm. I (Mariale, Opera Omnia, Ex Officina Typographica Seminarii, Patavii, 1928), 
vol. I, p. 80 ef seqg.). Frassen, O. M. (De Verbo Incarnato, tr. 1, disp. 1, art. 3, 
sect. 3, quaes. 1, secunda probatio, p. 249 A) quotes this passage correctly as a 
proof that Christ is the principle of all predestinations and as such was predestined 
prior to the foreknowledge 4 original sin, as the Foundation of the blessings of 
the First Parent. 
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is the same as after the fall, and it is Christ, the God-man.!® This 
doctrine agrees perfectly with that of St. Athanasius.!® 


PROVERBS 8: 22-23 


From our study of St. Athanasius?® we are acquainted with 
Prov. 8: 22-23, where according to the Septuagint version, which 
the Greek Fathers used, Wisdom is said to have been created by 
God as the Beginning of His ways for His works, and was laid 
as the Foundation in the beginning from eternity. Now how did 
St. Cyril understand this text? He writes less frequently and not 
at such great length on this passage as does St. Athanasius. He has, 
nevertheless, a clear and simple explanation. For him, as for St. 
Athanasius, it refers to the creation of Christ at the Incarnation. 


When, therefore, Wisdom has said more plainly, “He created me,” 
It adds also this word, “Wisdom built a house” (Prov. 9:1). If, then, 
Wisdom is the Word of God and builds Itself a house, we may rightly 
ask to what the “He created me” belongs. It is Christ who says this, that is, 
Christ already born and made Man. Of Him, as Man, this “He created me” 


can be said without blasphemy. This common body, born of the holy 
Virgin, in which the fullness of the Godhead deigned to dwell corporally, 
according to Paul (Col. 2:9), was made by Wisdom into the house of 
Wisdom. When, therefore, the Word was made flesh, Sacred Scripture says 


18. D. Petavius, S.J. (De Incarn. Verbi, lib. 2, c. 17, in Theolog. Dogmat. 
(Venetiis, 1745), tom. V, pp. 111 et seq.) quotes the above passage as a proof that 
according to Cyril the one cause of the Incarnation was the Redemption; but it was 
foreseen and intended as a remedy in case it was needed. He even tries to forestall 
the objection that the illustration Cyril uses proves that Christ was intended abso- 
lutely for some other purpose and only secondarily as a means against sin. His 
futile reason is that men cannot foresee the future and so provide for the safety of 
their work in perpetuity against any event, and so lay the foundation in the be- 
ginning; but God who foreknows the future did not decide to send Christ until 
He foresaw the ruin of the human race. As is evident from our discussion above, 
St. Cyril has no such erroneous reasoning. 

Suarez, S.J.. (De Verbi Incarn., lib. 17, q. 1, art. 4, disp. 5, sect. 3, p. 244, 
in Opera Omnia, Parisiis, Vives, 1860) quotes our passage to substantiate his view 
that the Incarnation was willed at one and the same time as the First and Finis of 
all the elect and as Redeemer, which view is a contradiction in terms and is by 
no means taught in Cyril. 

E. Weigl, “Die Heilslehre des hl. Cyrillus von Alexandrien,” in Forschungen 
zur christlichen Literatur—und Dogmengeschichte, V, 2-3 (1905), speaks of Christ 
not merely as a means of salvation for the disturbed order, but as the Foundation 
and Crown of even the angels (p. 81); however, he rejects the Franciscan view 
and their use of the above passage of Cyril (p. 48). 

19. FRANCISCAN STUDIES, VI (1946), 171-175. 

20. Ibid., pp. 35-39. 
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of Him this “He created me,” inasmuch as He was made flesh... not ac- 
cording to the essence of the Word...*1 


Elsewhere he says, ‘‘ “The Lord created me,’ is the same as if 
He said, “The Father perfected a body for me, and created me as 
Man for the salvation of Men.’”’?? In a fragment on Prov. 8: 22, 
St. Cyril interprets “created” in a broader sense of “being con- 
stituted.” ““We must not understand that He created things already 
existing according to their essence, but that He constituted me the 
Beginning both of things foreseen and of the works made.” And 
he refers to Ps. 2:6, where David speaks of the Messias’ being 
constituted King of the universe.** If this fragment is authentic, it 
does not give an essentially different interpretation. The holy Doctor 
merely wishes to guard against saying that Christ as God was 
created. He does so here by saying the word “created” can mean 
“constituted,” as in fact some modern exegetes hold for the Hebrew 
of this passage. But if He was constituted the Beginning of the 
ways as the God-man, He was also created in His human nature. 
So practically there is no difference between the interpretation in 
St. Cyril’s authentic works and this fragment. 

Of what “ways” and “works” was Christ created the Beginning ? 
St. Cyril answers a number of times that it was of the works of 
salvation. “So He is said to be created the Beginning of ways, 
because through Him all are henceforth able to run to salvation.” ** 
Let us also note the following, 


Adam had been made the first man, and the way of salvation was given 
to him by God. This he lost, having transgressed the command of God; 
he fell into corruption; he was carried away to sin; he descended to death. 
It was necessary for us to be shown yet another way, by which we would 
be able to ascend to that pristine state. Since, however, it was plain that 
no man was equal to this, necessarily the Word of God Himself, who 
loves man, and is by nature uncreated, is created Man for our sakes, 
assuming our flesh by the will of the Father, in order that, as Paul says, 
He might renew for us the way that would be new and lasting, and might 
fulfill the works of the Father, renewing, on the one hand, the body unto 
incorruption, and on the other, removing death which held sway through 
sin, and condemning sin itself, and in doing all the other things which 
through Him became good (for our nature). If, then, He has become Man 
in order to be the way of good things for us, and to fulfill those works, 


21. Thes., assert., 15 (P. G., 75, 261 C). 

22. Ibid., 265 C and 269 A. 

23. Fragmentum in Prov. 8: 22 (P. G., 69, 1278 A). 
24. Thes., assert. 25 (P. G., 75, 408 A). 
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which indeed are done by the Father through Him, with reason let Him 
say, “The Lord created me a Beginning of his ways for his works”... For 
He is generated as Word from the Father from eternity, as I said, but 
created as Man, when for our sakes He was made flesh...22 He was made 
flesh for the restoration of the works of the Father.” 

That is the consistent interpretation of St. Cyril: The Word 
was created for our sake when He became Man in order to save us, 
and the works are the various acts in the work of saving man.?* 
He was thus to perfect in man what was imperfect, and to unite 
Himself to a perfect Church and thus restore man to the pristine 
state.2® And in this way Christ together with the rest of human 
nature was made a new creation.?® Consequently, it was the entire 
Mystical Body which was created. But even in this sense Christ 
Himself still had to be created as explained above, and that first. 

Now, as we noticed, among these ways and works there is also 
the removal of sin. That is a fact. However, was Christ ‘‘created 
the beginning of his ways for his works” only after the prevision 
of sin, or, in keeping with the full force of the words, in the very 
beginning and absolutely? St. Cyril answers that, when speaking of 
the Foundation that Christ is for the entire supernatural order from 


the beginning.*° From the preceding study of Christ as the Founda- 
tion, we know that He was laid as the Foundation in the very be- 
ginning, and that absolutely. 

In conclusion, this discussion of Prov. 8: 22-23 yields the same 
result as that on Christ the Foundation, and, as we shall see, as 
Christ the First-born: Christ is really the Beginning and the Founda- 
tion of all creation, especially of the supernatural order. 


CHRIST THE KING AND FINAL SCOPE 


We are well acquainted with the passage in the second Nocturne 
of the Feast of Christ the King, taken from the Encyclical Letter, 
Quas Primas, wherein the Holy Father states that, according to 
St. Cyril, Christ is the universal King by the very fact of the hypo- 


25. Ibid., assert. 15 (P. G., 75, 280 B. C.). 

26. Ibid., 281 A. 

27. Ibid., 281 A-B. 

28. Ibid., 284 A. 

29. Ibid., and 273 B-D; 276 A; and De sancta et consubstantiali Trinitate 
dialogi ( Dialog.) 4 (P. G., 75, 909 D and 912 A). 

30. See citation at footnote 5 above. Suarez quotes Cyril in regard to Prov. 
8: 22 for the fact that Christ was predestined First and as Finis of all divine works 
(Op. cit., sect. 2, p. 221 B). 
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static union.*! St. Cyril frequently speaks of Christ as King. Christ 
as Man is eternal King.*? As Man He received universal dominion, 
as God He was King with the Father from all eternity.** This King, 
God-man that He is, must be adored and glorified by men.** Men 
must offer gifts to the glory of Christ.** The saints are the precious 
stones which are an ornament to Christ, and are “unto Christ’s 
glory.”** In heaven we shall all praise Christ together with the 
Father.*’ In fact, our glorious resurrection will be for the sake of 
Christ.** Not only men, but also the angels must adore Christ as 
Man,°° and render honor and glory to Him*® and serve Him.** 

Our Doctor tells us that the Word became Incarnate for the 
very purpose of reigning gloriously as King. 


For the Only-begotten became Man, not that He might remain in the 
condition of being emptied, but that, having received the things proper 
to the state of being emptied, though He was by nature God, He might 
thus be made known, and might enlighten the nature of man in Himself, 
having declared it to be partaker of sacred and divine dignities; we, how- 
ever, might find that the saints themselves call the Son the glory of God 
the Father, and King and also Lord, and that even after He has be- 
come Man.*? 


Even though this passage by itself does not prove conclusively 
that Christ was predestined to this kingship absolutely and inde- 
pendently of sin, it does leave ample room for that doctrine; and 
other proofs that follow will show that this is the correct inter- 
pretation. In this Thesaurus St. Cyril argues ex professo that Christ 
is the Final Scope of creation. Among other absurdities the heretics 
held that God made the Son in order to make us; namely, that the 
Son might be an instrument for making us. Our Doctor answers 
concisely and forcefully, giving variations of the same argument. 


. In Lucam, X; Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 17 (1925), 598. 
. Dialog., 6 (P. G., 75, 1048 B. C.). 
| De Adoratione et Cultu in Spiritu et Veritate (Adorat.), 11 (P. G., 68, 


. Anathema, n. 8 (P. G., 77, 12-121). 
. Adorat., 4 (P. G., 68, 337 C, D). 
. Ibid., 345 B. 
. Ibid., 12 (P. G., 837 A). 
. In Joan. (11: 25), tb 7 and 8 (P. G., 74, 48 B). 
9. Adversus Nestorium, 2, aed ch. 13 (P. G., 76, 109 D et seq.); 
Dideg, 5 (P. G., 75, 933 A; 968 C, D). 
40. Dialog, 4 (P. G., 75, 913 A-C). 
41. Thes., assert. 32 (P. e. 75, 493 A). 
42. Quod unus sit Christus (P. G., 75, 1320). 
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Another argument, and that a keen one: If, then, they claim that the 
Son was created in order that God might create us through Him (Son), 
let them take note into how great an impiety they fall. For in that case 
if seems that He was made for our sake. And we are the work, whereas 
He is the instrument. Why, then, does He (Son) not render thanks to us, 
since He exists for our sake? He would then be our glory, too, just as 
woman is of man. “For woman is the glory of man,” Paul says, and he 
adds the cause, saying, “For man was not created for the sake of woman, 
but woman for the sake of man” (I Cor. 11:7.9). If, then, the Son was 
created for our sake, and not we for His sake, we would certainly be more 
excellent than He, just as Adam is more excellent than the woman who 
was made for his sake. But that is absurd. Therefore, the Son is not a 
creature, nor made for our sake; but being by nature God, just as the 
Father, He, by His own power brought also us into being. 

Another keen argument: If the Son was made for our sake, as these 
men say, then He would by no means be prior to us in God’s mind 
(wapa 666) . For He would not have conceived in His mind and later 
created us for His sake; but He would have thought of the things con- 
cerning us and then created Him for our sake. 

Another argument: If the Father created the Son for our sake, He did 
not do this entirely freely, but of necessity for our sake. And so the Son 
would not exist at all if it had not been for our sake; moreover, the Father 
would not have willed freely to create the Son, but necessity itself would 
have forced Him to will to produce Him. And so, in their opinion, God 
Himself would have been subject to necessity. Away with such absurd 
reasoning. 

Another argument: If the Father created the Son for our sake, then, 
since the work for the sake of which He was created, is already made 
and completed, the Son would henceforth be superfluous, inasmuch as He 
was the instrument of the need for the sake of which He was made, which 
is already completed. 

Other probable theories: If the Father created the Son for our sake, 
He deliberated concerning us first. But if the Father’s deliberation dealt 
with us first, why was He (the Son) who was last in the counsels and 
deliberation, created before us? Why, moreover, having created Him first, 
did He not also deliberate about Him first? Why, too, since He first thought 
of us, does He call Him Son and Heir, but us servants and inheritance of 
Him who was made for us? For, on the contrary, it is proper that we be 
sons and heirs, and that the instrument of our creation, which was also 
made for our sake, be the servant and subject to us. Away with such 
absurd reasoning.** 


43. Thes., assert. 15 (P. G., 75, 257 C, 260 B). This citation has become 
a locus classicus among defenders of the Absolute Primacy. Frassen (op. cit., pro- 
batio prima, p. 248 A) quotes part of this as proof that Christ is the Final Scope 
of all creation and consequently the first predestined; on p. 254 he uses a part 
of it to show what absurdities would follow from the opposite view. See also 
Bernardus a Bononio, O.F.M.Cap., Institutio Theologica juxta omnia fidei Dogmata 
et Doctoris Subtilis Scholastico nervo instructa (Venetiis 1746), lib. 3, tr. 2, q. 1, 
pp. 32B-33A. Suarez, too, uses it as an a pari argument that Christ was predestined 
primarily because of the excellence of the mystery. 
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In all these arguments St. Cyril is rather clear. God did not 
make the Son in order to make us through Him. From these various 
arguments we can gather three main reasons why, according to 
Cyril, the Son could not have been made for our sake. First, the 
Son would then not be the Final Scope, the glory, of man, but man 
of the Son; secondly, man, not the Son, would then have been first 
in the mind of God; finally, Christ would then no longer be the 
Heir, more excellent than man, but vice versa. St. Cyril does not 
prove these points further because he considers them solid phil- 
osophical principles or truths based on the facts of revelation. The 
Son according to revelation is the Final Scope of man; He is first 
in the mind of God; He is the Heir most excellent. 

And certainly, as far as Christ is God, this argument is con- 
clusive. And if St. Cyril would be arguing only for the priority of 
Christ as God, at least his arguments could be used a pari for His 
priority as Man; proving, namely, from sources other than St. Cyril 
that Christ as Man is the Final Scope and First and most excellent. 

However, our Doctor is not limiting his conclusions to the 
priority of Christ as God. He is arguing to the priority of Christ 
as Man as well. Christ, precisely as the God-man, does not exist 
primarily for our sake, for our glory, but vice versa, we for Him. 
Consequently, we are not prior to Christ in the mind and estima- 
tion of God, but He to us. And, as is implied, a fortiori, as God 
Christ is prior to us. This seems clear from the words and the 
context of St. Cyril’s statements. He is not speaking of the Son as 
God only, but as the God-man. He speaks of Him as “Heir,” but 
only as Man is Christ the Heitr—as God He did not “inherit” a 
Kingdom. Then, throughout this section of the Thesaurus Cyril 
speaks of the primacy of Christ as Man, as we noted in the section 
on Christ as the Foundation, which in St. Cyril’s Thesaurus imme- 
diately follows the above passages on Christ as Finis. 

So there is hardly any doubt that St. Cyril considers Christ, 
as God-man, the Final Scope of creation, and consequently, in the 
mind of God He is prior to all creation, and more excellent. And 
it is not surprising that he should hold this, after we have seen 
what a grand idea he has of Christ as the Foundation of the entire 
universe. In fact, the idea of being the Foundation of the universe, 
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though primarily a question of being Mediator, also implies the 
idea of being the Final Scope. 

In view of this it is interesting to hear St. Cyril speak of the 
Redemption through the cross and of the “recapitulation” of all 
things (Ephes. 1:10) as the restoration of all things through and 
for the sake of Christ.** 

If Christ is the glory of man and must be adored and served 
by man, He in turn is the most excellent adorer of the Father, 
precisely because He is the God-man. As Son of God He is adored 
with the Father, but inasmuch as He is human, He adores (John 
4:22). If He were only an adorer, He would still be a creature 
and could not adore in any special way. He would excel other 
creatures only as St. Michael the Archangel, or any other angel 
excels men by reason of the abundance of grace and glory, but He 
would still be a creature.*® So St. Cyril implies that Christ, who is 
God as well as Man, and who has a fullness of grace, is not only 
adored, but adores in a most excellent manner. This reminds one 
of Blessed Scotus’s principle, ““Vult se diligi ab illo qui potest eum 
summe diligere, loquendo de amore alicujus extrinsici.” 

In turn Christ is for the glory of the Father. Christ is unto the 
glory of the Father because through the assumption of human na- 
ture, He recovered what was lost, He restored what was crushed, 
He brought back what had gone astray; and all this was done for 
the glory of the Father.‘ If that is true of the work of Redemption, 
it is so much more true of the Incarnation itself, which is a much 
greater work. Christ the Incarnate Word is for the glory of the 
Father in a most excellent manner. 


UNION WITH GOD IN CHRIST 


The next six sections overlap somewhat in the texts of St. Cyril; 
however, it is better to treat them separately for the sake of greater 
clarity, and to strengthen our position. First we shall speak of union 
with God through Christ. The fact that men are united with the 


44. Quod unus (P. G., 75, 1345 D). 
45. In Joan (4:22), lib. 2, c. 5 (P. G., 73, 304 C - 313; especially 305 C). 
46. Thes., assert. 20 (P. G., 75, 332 C). 
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Incarnate Word, and through Him with God, need not detain us 
long; it is a Catholic truth repeatedly stressed by St. Cyril. What is 
of note is that St. Cyril emphasizes that this was a purpose of the 
Incarnation. In his dialogues on the Most Blessed Trinity, having 
quoted Phil. 2: 5-8, he explains how the wonderful union of the 
Word with man took place without detriment to the Word. Then 
he remarks, 


He is, therefore, considered Mediator also by this that the things which 
are by nature very different, and are separated by an immeasurable gulf, 
that is, divinity and humanity, He manifests in Himself, conjoined and 
united, and unites us through Himself to God the Father. For He is of 
the same nature as God, and is also from us and in us.*? 


In another place, when explaining the union of the faithful 
according to John 17: 23, he writes, 


But the nature of God is wholly incomparable to the creature, namely, 
in identity of essence. How, therefore, was that which is above the creature 
born physically among us ? For He was made Man so that just as in the 
nature of the divinity He is (one) with the Father, so He is one with 
us by His human nature. For thus we, too, have been consumated into one.** 


In his commentary on St. John he explains, 


We did not take hold of God who is above our nature, but God took 
hold of the posterity of Abraham... and became Man, in order that, having 
been made like to His brethren in all things, save sin, He might receive 
unto union him who does not have it of himself, that is man.*® 


Lest anyone should think that the Word became Man only to 
unite all other men with God, St. Cyril tells us that it was pri- 
marily Christ’s human nature to which the Word united Himself 
hypostatically. 


The Word, therefore, when He appeared as Man presented us to the 
Father in Himself, and Himself first (ds é& éavr@ xai mpwro), in order 
that He might introduce us to the Father after He had expiated the ancient 
charges and restored us to newness of life in the Spirit, and thus made us 


47. Dialog., 1 (P. G., 75, 692 D - 693 B). This text is corrupt: “... quia ex 
ipso est, et in ipso; et ejusdem quoque nobiscum est naturae...” is not in the 
Greek text. 

48. Ad Reginas, 1, 13 (P. G., 76, 1272 C). 

49. In Joan. (10: 15), lib. 6. c. 1 (P. G., 73, 1018 D). 
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worthy to see the countenance of the Father, inasmuch as we had been 
received into the rank of sons.°° 


Also in his commentary on St. John he treats of this matter, 
stating very clearly that the flesh of Christ was sanctified by its 
union with the Word because in itself it was not holy, but the 
Word as such, being the Offspring of the eternal substance of the 
Father, is not holy by some participation.*' In this same commen- 
tary St. Cyril wrote some truly beautiful pages on the mystical 
union of the faithful with Christ through the Sacramental Christ, 
the Holy Eucharist.*? 

Now, there can be no doubt that the Son became Incarnate 
in order to unite human nature, first in Christ, with God. Was this 
mode of union necessary? Did God always want to unite man with 
Himself in this manner? Or was this mode of union willed only 
after sin entered the world? There are passages in which he speaks 
of this mode of union as following the removal of sin. But it would 
be wrong to conclude from these passages that this mode of union 
was intended only after the foreknowledge of sin and the need 
of Redemption. It is presented very positively as a purpose of the 
Incarnation more excellent than Redemption from sin. It is so much 
more excellent as the fimis of anything is more excellent than the 
removal of an impediment to the realization of the finis. In fact, 
St. Cyril speaks of the necessity of this mode of union, namely, 
through the Incarnate Word, because of the corruptible and un- 
stable nature of man. 


It is clear, then, that the bond of our union with God the Father 
is Christ, who as Man unites us with Himself; but as God unites us to 
God, since He exists by nature in His Father. For in no other way could 
the nature which was subject to corruption be elevated to incorruption, 
unless the nature which is above all corruption and chance had descended 
to it, and elevated in some manner to its own perfection that which was 
always in a fallen condition, and lifted it up from the conditions proper 
to created nature through communion and mingling with Itself, having 
reformed after Its own pattern that which is not such by nature. We are 
perfected, then, unto union with God the Father through Christ the 
Mediator.®* 


50. Ad Reginas, 2, 46 G., 76, 1400 C). 


51. In Joan. (10:34), lib. 7 and 8 (P. G., 74, 29); see also (Joan. 17: 20-21), 
lib. 11, 11 (74, 557 D, 564, 565). 

52. Ibid., 552 D - 561; also Dialog., 1 (75, 697 A). 

53. In Joan. (17: 22-23), lib. 11, c. 12 (P. G., 74, 564 D - 565). 
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Note well that the corruption of which he is writing here is not 
the corruption caused by sin, but the corruption proper to a created 
nature; and so he speaks of lifting up human nature from the 
conditions of created nature. So if the Incarnate Word was necessary 
to effect this union and make men incorruptible, the Incarnation 
had to be willed as soon as man was intended for such incorruptible 
life, which was at creation. These ideas are repeated in St. Cyril’s 
works. Earlier in his commentary on St. John he said that no one 
is ever holy except as Christ leads him to it, and he adds, 


Nor is anyone ever joined to God the Father Himself except Christ 
is truly Mediator. For He is Mediator of God and men, uniting human 
nature with God by Himself and in Himself... No one, therefore, will 
come to the Father, that is, will be received as a partaker of divine nature, 
except through Christ alone. For unless, having become Man, he had 
been Mediator, our nature would not advance to this blessedness; I say, 
moreover, if anyone goes to the Father through contemplation which is 
by faith and knowledge that is according to piety, He will come to the 
Father through the Savior, Christ Himself. 


Here again the incapability of man to be united with God does 
not come from sin, but from man’s created nature. In his dialogues 


on the Most Blessed Trinity he states that humanity would not 
have been partaker of the divine nature unless it had received this 
rich gift through the Son as Mediator, “having obtained a certain 
physical mode of union,” and he boltsers up this statement with 
John 17: 23-25.5° Lastly, in a homily on Easter he says that the 
Only-begotten became Man “in order that He might elevate the 
lowliness of our nature to a great height, giving it His own secu- 
rity,” because He is immutable, whereas man is easily led into sin.*® 
But this was true of Adam even in paradise. Hence, according to 
St. Cyril, the type of union to which God had predestined man 
demanded the Incarnation of the Word for the very creation of 
man. And so Christ was in the mind of God when God thought 


of creating man and elevating him to this sublime union with 
Himself. 


54. In Joan. (14:5-6), lib. 9 (P. G., 74, 192). 
55. Dialog., 1 (P. G., 75, 693 D). 
56. Homil. Pasch. 10, 3 (P. G., 77, 617 B). 
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DEIFICATION IN CHRIST 


If God united us with Himself through the Son, it is not to 
leave us in the condition we were in before the union, but to elevate 
us to His own nature, and make us partakers of it, so that we are 
really gods by participation. In our study of St. Athanasius we saw 
how he stressed this idea.*? St. Cyril is no less emphatic and abun- 
dant.°* Again, we must warn that here especially there will be a 
repetition of the manner of arguing because of the close relation 
between deification and sonship; but it is necessary to keep them 
apart because in Christ there is deification though no adopted 
sonship. 

Time and again, either while proving the divinity of Jesus, or 
while speaking of our deification, St. Cyril emphasizes that Jesus 
as God is not deified by participation as we are, but is God by 
nature.*® But much as he stresses that point, he is no less clear and 
abundant in telling us that Christ as Man is deified, and that in 
a very special way first and foremost, prior to all others. For in- 
stance, in his Thesaurus he has these pertinent passages. 


For He received, when the temple (body) which He assumed was 
deified; and He was by nature God, being the Word of the Father; He was 
exalted in that He became Man... Therefore, the grace and exaltation will 
be in respect to His humanity, the Word of God making His own the 
things that were proper to His temple. For it was not the body of someone 
else, but His own; therefore, it is also considered as Himself. For Christ 
is one, by a mingling of humanity and the Word of God, not by changing 
to what He was not, but by assuming the temple from the Virgin.®° 

He is exalted and anointed and sanctified for our sakes, that through 
Him grace may henceforth flow into all, for when given to His nature 
it is henceforth saved for the whole race (ddv owdopévn tO ever). 
Thus also the Savior said in the Gospel according to John: “And for 
them I sanctify myself, that they also may be sanctified in truth” (John 
17: 19). For whatever is in Christ, that is also in us. He did not receive 
holiness for Himself, for He was the sanctifier, but that through Himself 
He might grant it to His nature, becoming as it were a way and a be- 


57. FRANCISCAN STUDIES, VI (1946), 41-46. 

58. Other references to deification of man: Im Joan. (17:18-19), Jib. 11, c. 10 
(P. G., 74, 541); lib. 7 (74, 25 C - 32); Thes., assert. 12 (75, 197 B-C); assert. 
13 (213 B-C). 

59. E.g., Thes., assert. 10 (P. G., 75, 137 B); assert. 12 (75, 205 A); Epist. 
aa Monachos, 1 (P. G., 77, 28 D). 

60. Thes., assert., 20 (P. G., 75, 333 A). 
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inning of the goods for us. For that reason He also said, “I am the Way”; 

which the divine grace somehow descends to us, exalting and sanctifying 

and glorifying and deifying our nature in Christ first (xai Ocorowioa 
tiv diow ev mpwtd xpioTe) -* 


And this too, 


But the Word of God, at the good pleasure of the Father, was made 
Man, that, having withdrawn us from error, He might be Lord of all. 
The Father anointed Him that through Him strength of the Anointing 
One might in turn reach us. For the perfections of our nature were in 
Christ first (yeyovey ydp ey npworé xpor@) and the first fruits of the 
divine gifts were in Him and through Him as Man, but from God; for 
God was in the flesh.* 


In his commentary of St. John he has two beautiful and pertinent 
passages. The first is from the fifth chapter. 


Therefore, God the Father anointed You: For since You have un- 
changeable justice as the prerogative of Your own nature, You would 
never deflect toward sin which You do not know. Thus possessing the 
(Spirit) as you do, You, inasmuch as You have become Man, have without 
doubt preserved in Yourself for mankind the holy Chrism, that is the 
Spirit, which is from God the Father. Therefore, the Only-begotten be- 
came Man like to us that in Him, and that first, the perfections that have 
been regained and the grace of the Spirit which has been rooted might 
henceforth be fittingly guarded for our nature, in that the Only-begotten 
Word of God the Father grants to us the stability of His own nature, 
because the nature of man was condemned in Adam, being unable to have 
(grace) infallibily, and being prone to turn from the right way very easily.* 


It is well to note immediately that in this passage St. Cyril cer- 
tainly makes it positive enough that the Word became incarnate 
primarily that in Christ’s own nature the gifts of grave might be 
safeguarded once for all. But let us read also the second passage. 


Therefore, the only Son of God who is the very substance of the 
Father and who in His nature possesses the Father entirely, was made 
flesh according to the Scriptures. He has, as it were, mingled Himself with 
our nature through the ineffable union with a body taken from this earth. 
Thus He who is God by nature is become in truth a heavenly Man, not 
a God-bearer only, as some who do not understand this sublime mystery 
would have it; but He is God and Man in one and the same Person. 


61. Ibid., 333 B. 
62. Ibid., assert. 21 (368 B). 
63. In Joan. (7:39), lib. 5, c. 2 (P. G., 73, 753 D, 756 A). 
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Thus He united in Himself two natures which of themselves were separated 
by infinity, and enabled man to communicate with and partake of the 
divine nature. For the communion of the Spirit has come even to us; the 
Spirit has taken up His abode in us, too. This (indwelling of the Spirit) 
began in Christ and was realized in Him first. For when He became like 
to us, that is, when He became Man, He was anointed and consecrated, 
although as God, proceeding from the Father He Himself by His own 
Spirit sanctified the temple of His flesh and all things that He had created, 
accordingly as each was to be sanctified. Therefore, the mystery that took 
place in Christ was the beginning and the means of our participation in 
the Spirit and of our union with God. 


So it is because of the hypostatic union of the two natures in the 
one Person that the human nature of Christ was deified, and that 
for its own glory. In his writing titled Adversus Nestorius he is 
just as clear, 


Therefore, understand that He is naturally in His own Father, but 
was constituted Mediator and Conciliator by becoming like to us. He is 
in us by His own flesh which vivifies us in the Spirit, and by sharing in 
His sanctity; namely, by the sanctity which is through the Spirit. He 
‘seooog glory from the Father in order to present His nature visible to us, 

ause He is vivifying and above corruption as God... We are the work 
that was perfected, in that we overcame corruption in Him who was first 
(év ab’ré xai mpwro), and trampled on the power of death; for He who 
had all in Himself, came to life again from the dead.* 


St. Cyril throughout his writings betrays a love for the beau- 
tiful. It is not surprising, then, that he should call attention to the 
fact that Christ’s humanity was elevated to divine beauty through 
the Incarnation. “For we were made worthy of the perfections 
which are in Him by nature, having become partakers of Him 
through the Spirit. He, again, receiving unto Himself what is human, 
restored the divine beauty to human nature in Himself.”®* Even 
Christ’s body shares in this deification which reaches its climax 
in the glorious resurrection. 


Therefore, we say that Christ’s body is divine, since it is the body 
of God, and adorned with ineffable glory, incorruptible, holy, vivifying; 
but that it was changed into the divine nature none of the holy Fathers 
either thought or said, neither do we affirm that. After the resurrection 


64. In Joan. (17:20-21), lib. 11, c 11 (P. G., 74, 557). 
65. Adv. Nest., 5, 1 (P. G., 76, 216 A-B). 
66. Thes., assert. 32 (P. G., 75, 469 A). 
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it was the same body that had suffered, but no longer having human in- 
firmities in itself... but henceforth incorruptible, and not only that, but 
also life-giving, for it is the body of Life, that is, of the Only-begotten, 
it also shone with glory that is most proper to God, and is considered 
God’s body.*? ...His flesh received the Word’s life-giving power and 
operation; it was also enriched with ineffable and inaccessible glory.** 


These ideas, positive as they are in presenting the motive of 
the Incarnation, incline one to hold that the Word became incarnate 
ptimarily to deify that individual human nature which He united 
hypostatically with Himself. 

As we saw in a number of the passages quoted, St. Cyril lays 
stress on the fact that Christ’s human nature was deified that it 
might deify all human nature. We also noticed that Christ deifies 
as efficient and as exemplary cause. St. Cyril is very rich in material 
on this point. We shall quote a few more pertinent passages just 
to make evident how positively he presents deification as the motive 
of the Incarnation. Our first citation is from the first chapter of 
his commentary on John. 


With profit was it said that the Word dwells in us. It reveals to us 
a very profound mystery. We were all in Christ, and the common person 


of humanity is again brought to life for His sake. Therefore, He is also 
called the Second Adam because by the fellowship with our nature He 
enriches all that tend to happiness and glory, just as the first Adam 
(filled all) unto corruption and ignominy. Through the One, then, the 
Word dwelt in all, that, since the One “was constituted the Son of God 
in power according to the Spirit of holiness” (Rom. 1: 4), His dignity 
might come upon the entire humanity. And so, because of One of us, 
this saying might in turn be true of us, “I have said: You are gods and 
all of you the sons of the Most High” (ps. 81: 6). In Christ, then, the 
slave is truly freed, ascending to a mystical unity with Him who bore the 
form of a slave. In us, too, (is the slave nature freed) by virtue of the 
likeness which it bears to that One on account of the kinship according 
to the flesh. Why did He not take the nature of angels rather than that 
of the Offspring of Abraham, by which He has become like to His brothers 
in all things and has in truth become Man? Is it not manifest, then, to 
all that He descended to the nature of the slave not to acquire anything 
through this for Himself (as God), but to give Himself to us, to enrich 
us by His poverty, and, we, having returned to His own exceptional per- 
fection because of our resemblance to Him, might again be shown to be 
children of God through faith.*° 


67. Epist. n. 45 (P. G., 77, 236 D). 


68. Epist. n. 50 (77, 261); also Dialog., 6 (75, 1008 C-D; 1017 A-B); 
Scholion de Incarn., 1 (75, 1381 A-B). 


69. In Joan. (1:14), lib. 1, c. 9 (P. G., 73, 161C-164). 
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Toward the close of his commentary on John, we have another 
beautiful and pertinent passage. 


Remember well this profound and great mystery and keep in your 
heart the true canon of the divine truths. Do you hear how the Word, 
the Only-begotten Son of God has been made like to us, in order that we 
too may become like to Him, as far as this is possible for our nature and 
as far as the plan of our supernatural renewal will permit. For He lowered 
Himself in order to raise to His own dignity that which is low by nature; 
through He by nature is God and Son, He bore the form of a slave, that 
He might transform him who is slave by nature into the glory of adoption 
according to His own likeness, and after His pattern. Therefore, He has 
become like to us, that is, He has become Man, that we in turn might 
become like to Him, I mean, gods and sons; and He takes our properties 


(ré jpov) in Himself as His own that He may give us His properties 
in exchange.’° 


It should be noted that in this passage he speaks also of 
renewing us; but that is only because de facto He must first 
remove sin, and by doing so, renew us. The passage does not argue 
that He never intended primarily and absolutely to deify us. The 
same must be said of the following quotation against Nestorius. 


To this (celestial and immortal image) the Word of God the Father 
elevated us, making us partakers of the divine nature through the Spirit. 
He has, then, brothers like to Himself, bearing the image of His divine 
nature, with respect to the mode of sanctification. For thus Christ is formed 
in us while the Holy Spirit transforms us in some manner from human 
characteristics to those proper to Himself... Therefore, the Son does not 
change created beings altogether into the nature of His own divinity — 
that is impossible; but the spiritual resemblarice to Himself is somehow 
imprinted in those who had become partakers of His divine nature through 
the participation of the Spirit, and the beauty of the ineffable divinity 
shines in the souls of the saints... But the Lord of all things and Only- 
begotten God, lowered Himself to an emptying for our sakes, that He 
might give us the dignity of brotherhood with Himself, and the lovable 
beauty of His native nobility.” 


This brotherhood with Christ is both in the body and in the soul.7? 
We find another indication of this brotherhood in this cogent pres- 
entation intended in the beginning to elevate us to divine sonship 
and deify us, He did so by uniting Himself hypostically to one 


70. In Joan. (20:17), lib. 12, c. 1 (P. G., 74, 700). 


71. Adv. Nest., 3, 2 (P. G., 76, 129 A-B); cf. Thes., assert. 32 (P. G., 75, 
561 B-C) 


72. Ad Theodosium, c. 30 (P. G., 76, 1177 A). 
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individual human nature, and thus becoming concorporal with and 
Brother to all who bear that same human nature. By infusing into 
them His divine life, He made all humans spiritually His kin. Such 
a complete and harmonious manner of deification was hardly in- 
tended only after the sin of Adam was foreseen. 

In glory, for us as for Christ, this deification will be perfect. 
In discussing Christ’s refusal to be made King, St. Cyril quotes 
Phil. 2: 5-9, and says that Christ humbled Himself, but did not 
remain in that state, “For He returns to the pristine dignity and 
glory proper to God, though He has become Man.” This is to be 
understood of us also. After a humble life we in turn shall by all 
means receive the glory from above, and we shall be elevated to 
be gods by virtue of grace, according to the likeness which we 
receive—a likeness after the pattern of Him who is in truth and 
by nature Son.” 7? 

In the remarks on the passage above it was pointed out that 
deification as the purpose of the Incarnation is presented in such 
positive terms and often apart from any mention of redemption 
from sin that it was intended prior to the foreknowledge of sin. 
This type of deification through the Incarnate Word was willed 
by God for the very beginning. We shall now strengthen this 
position by showing that St. Cyril insists that the Incarnation was 
necessary for such deification. 

First we wish to forestall an objection. St. Cyril argues that 
Christ is said to deify is; but a creature cannot deify; hence Christ 
must be God.** Now, we are not taking the minor (A creature 
cannot deify) and drawing the conclusion: Therefore, if God 
wanted deification of any man at any time, He had to have an 
Incarnate Word as Mediator of this deification. That conclusion does 
not follow because God could deify man spiritually through the 
Eternal Son without any hypostatic union with one of our race, 
even though not in such a harmonious manner as by the Incarna- 
tion of the Son. 


- In Joan. (6:15), lib. 3, c. 4 ¢ G., 73, 464 A). Other texts: Adorat. 16 
(P. G., 68, 1009); In Exodum, 3 (69, 497 C); In Joan. (15:9), lib. 10, c. 2 (74, 
376 C); Thes., assert., 15 (75, 269 D - 272 A); assert. 20 (75, 333 D et seq.); 
assert. 24 (75, 400); gine 28 (75, 428); Adv. Nest., 5, 7 (76, 248 B). 

74, Dialog., 7 (2. G +» 75, 1097 CD); Thes., assert. 4 (75, 46 A); assert. 
32 (75, 492). 
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We do, however, argue that in the beginning God wanted man 
to be deified just as he is at present. Never is there an indication 
that the mode of deification was different for Adam in paradise 
than for us. But that mode is the perfect mode through physical 
union and complete kinship with the natural Son of God. 


Thus He would not be from God and in God, unless He was united 
with God by physical means (gvoixois Adyous) ; neither would humanity 
have been partaker of divine nature otherwise except it had been enriched 
in this by the Son as Mediator, having obtained a certain physical mode 
of union (dvoid Gorep Twa Tov THs Ovvadelas AaXovca TpOToV) :..- 


(John 17: 23-25).75 


And so Christ is the true Mediator through the hypostatic union. 


Now there is one Mediator, as Paul says. Therefore, Christ is Mediator 
in a different manner and not like others. We must explain the reason for 
this difference. Since, then, a thing that stands in the middle of two others 
touches both by its extremes, thus uniting things that were separated, and 
since the Mediator between God and man is Christ, it is very clear that 
He touches God physically as God, and man as Man. For He is our peace 
(Ephes. 2:14) who by His likeness to us binds the nature of man to the 
union and fellowship of the divine essence. For how else could we have 
been found partakers of the divine essence? If, then, He is by nature God, 
by nature united with and co-essential with God the Father, how can He 
be a creature or a work...?76 


It is useless then, to object that God willed the Redemption 
through the Incarnate Word, and hence man is not redeemed if 
the Incarnate Word is not God; in the same manner, God willed 
the deification through the Incarnate Word, and hence, man is not 
deified unless the Incarnate Word is God. Then to conclude from 
this that deification through the Incarnate Word was no more 
necessary than Redemption through the Incarnate Word, and so 
was not willed prior to the foreknowledge of man’s sin. In truth, 
man was predestined to deification in the beginning; but there is 
no difference in the mode of deification before and after the fall. 
It is always through physical contact, through a Mediator who is 
hypostatically united with God. Finally, St. Cyril emphasizes the 
fact that it took the Immutable Word to stabilize our salvation. 


75. Dialog., 1 (P. G., 75, 693 D). 
76. Thes., assert. 32 (P. G., 75, 503). 
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We shall see that Christ did not receive the Spirit for Himself (as God), 
but rather for us in Himself. For all good things pass through Him to us. 
In fact, our forefather Adam was misled by deceit to disobedience and 
sin, and did not preserve (S:écwce) the grace of the Spirit. In consequence, 
since our entire nature henceforth lost in him the God-given goods, it was 
necessary for the Word God, to whom change is unknown, to become Man, 
in order that, having received as Man, He might preserve fixedly (S:acwoy 
mayiws) the goods for our nature... Consequently, just as through the 
changes of the first Adam the loss of the goods extended to our entire 
nature; in like manner, I believe, also in Him who knows no change, the 


advantages of the permanence of the divine gifts will be saved (cwOjoera) 
for the whole race.” 


All in all, it seems clear enough that it was the mind of St. Cyril 
that Christ was always intended as the Mediator of deification, be- 
cause the mode of deification of man that God wanted involves 
physical contact with God, which cannot be had except through 
the God-man. This conclusion is strengthened when we compare 
these findings with those under Christ the Foundation and the 
Final Scope, where we saw that Christ was always willed as the 
Foundation and Final Scope of the universe, independently of sin. 


77. In Joan. (7:39), lib. 5, c. 2 (P. G., 73, 753 C, 756 A-B). 





THE HISTORY OF THE PROBLEM 
OF THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE SUMMA 


In the year 1931 The New Scholasticism (Vol. V, No. 1) published an im- 
portant article under the title La Somme théologique d’ Alexandre de Halés est-elle 
authentique? It was signed by P. Mathieu-Maxime Gorce, O.P., who at that time 
was a member of the theological school of Saulchoir (Kain, Belgium). This same 
article was reprinted almost entirely in the book of the same author: L’essor de 
la pensée au Moyen Age, Paris 1933. However, this contribution in good part owes 
its origin to the famous P. Pierre Mandonnet, O.P., as the author himself admits. 
It carries on an historical inquiry into the problem and a demonstration which 
arrives at an outspoken negative result, as stands to reason. 

The edition of the Summa, at that time in progress at St. Bonaventure’s College, 
Quaracchi (Florence), was seriously compromised by this article. It looked as if 
the editors should take a stand either in favor of the authenticity of the Summa 
and against Saulchoir, or vice versa. To the great displeasure of several they did 
neither, and their continued silence seemed to indicate complete agreement. 

The fourth volume of the Summa will soon appear. It will give Quaracchi’s 
answer to the question posited by Fathers Gorce and Mandonnet; an answer, as is 
self-evident, which will not be much different but more differentiated and objective. 
In the Preface to the fourth volume is found the true history of the problem and 
an honest treatment of Gorce’s article. 

It is this chapter which we are publishing here by way of a reprint and at 
the request of our friend, Fr. Philotheus Béehner, Director of the Franciscan 
Institute. 


W* divide the history of the ‘problem of the Summa’ into the 
following periods: 


1245-1882: The authenticity of the Summa remains unquestioned. 

1882-1902: The first of later additions are detected. 

1902-1924: Other questions are proved spurious and doubt is grad- 
ually extended to the whole Summa. 

1924-1930: Even the first three Books are no longer accepted as 
definitely the work of Alexander. 

1931-1945: The authenticity of the whole work is expressly called 
into doubt at a time when a true solution of the problem 
is being sought for and even taking shape. 


I. The Authenticity of the Whole Summa Remains Unquestioned. 


The problem of the Summa arose only a few years ago. With 
the exception of Codices Vat. Borgh. 359 (Summa Theologica, 
Editio Quaracchi, Tom. I, p. XII), Vindebon. 1384 (Tom. II, p. 
XIII), and perhaps Taurin. D. III. 28 (as to Book IV), as well 
as the discordant voice of Roger Bacon, the complete tradition, 


1. See note 27. 
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both manuscript and historical, unanimously ascribes the work to 
Alexander of Hales. We have collected more than five hundred 
witnesses on this subject from edited and unedited works as well 
as from historians of literature and things Franciscan without 
having met any doubt to the contrary. Of a certainty, the problem 
of the Summa did not exist before the end of the XIXth century. 
Even during those famous and heated controversies of the XVIIth 
and XVIIIth centuries between the Franciscans Wadding? and 
John de la Haye* and the Dominicans Natalis Alexander,* J. 
Echard® and Fr. de Rubeis,® the genuineness of the Summa was 
not questioned. The main subject of this controversy was the Summa 
Virtutum edited at Paris in 1509 under the name of Alexander. 
Following the editors’ of this Summa, Gerson,® S. Brulefer® and 
others,1° Wadding'' declared that the Summa Virtutum had been 
secretly stolen by St. Thomas. John de la Haye directed the same 


2. Annales Minorum, Ill, ad an. 1245, nn. 24-29; new edition of Florence 
1931, pp. 152-156. 

3. R. P. Alexandri de Hales primi inter Minores doctoris dicti Irrefragabilis, 
Sanctorum Seraphici Bonaventurae et angelici Thomae praeceptoris, eruditissimi 
Commentarii, numquam impressi, in Apocalypsim S. Ioannis, Paris 1647, Intro- 
duct. cap. 11. 

4. Dissertationes historicae et criticae, Paris 1680. Dissert. 22: ‘“‘Collatio Do- 
minicani cum Fr. Minore de titulo praeceptoris S. Thomae ex elogio Alexandri 
Halensis expungendo”. The same Dissertation is also found in his Historia ecclesias- 
tica, VII, Paris 1714, pp. 707-716. 

5. Scriptores Ord. Praed., 1, Paris 1721, pp. 318-321. 

6. De gestis et scriptis ac doctrina S. Thomae, Venetiis 1750, pp. 175-185. 
Cf. also A. Touron, Vita di S. Tommaso d’ Aquino (Italian augmented translation of 
the same work of Fr. de Rubeis), Venice 1753. In the 2nd edition, II, Prato 1858, 
pp. 295-302. 

7. For we read at the end of the edition of 1509: Summa de virtutibus doc- 
toris Irrefragabilis Alexandri de Halles finem capit: in qua originaliter (pene omnia 
que in secunda secunde S$. Thomas collegit) habentur, ... 

8. Epistola ad quemdam F. Minorem (an. 1426): “Cuius [Alexandri} doc- 
trina quante sit ubertatis dici satis nequit, de qua fertur respondisse S. Thomas, 
dum inquireretur ab eo quis esset optimus modus studendi theologiam, respondit 
exercere se in uno doctore precipue. Dum ultra peteretur quis esset talis doctor: 
Alexander, inquit, de Hales. Testor ita me legisse pridem in tractatu quodam de 
visione beata contra Ioannem XXII. Testantur scripta eiusdem S. Thomae, maxime 
secunda secundae, quam intimum sibi fecerat et familiarem illum quem laudabat 
doctorem Alexandrum” (Opp. omnia, I, Argentinae 1514, fasc. XVIII, litt. P). 

9. Reportata clarissima in quatuor S. Bonaventure Sententiarum libros, Pro- 
logus: “Alii [doctores} sunt questionarii, quorum primus in religionibus mendi- 
cantium fuit magister Alexander de Hales, a quo sanctus Thomas multa recepit. 
Unde fere quidquid scripsit in secunda secunde recepit ab Alexandro de Hales ut 
patet intuenti” (ed. Basileae 1501, fol. 1b-c). 

10. Cf. P. Minges, Das’ Trilogium animae’ des Ludwig von Preussen, in 
Franziskanische Studien 1 (1914) p. 306. 

11. Loc. cit. n. 26 (III, 153): “Intelligit Gerson Summam virtutum scriptam 
ab Alensi familiarem potissimum fuisse Sancto Thomae, ut quam verbotenus plene 
Secundae huius insertam excepit’’. 
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accusation of plagiarism against St. Thomas even with regard to 
the Summa of Alexander of Hales. The Dominicans, for their part, 
denied that the Summa de Virtutibus was a genuine writing of 
Alexander of Hales; in fact, Echard?? claimed it was fictitious and 
non-existent! But none of them ever thought to call into doubt, 
much less to deny, the genuineness of the “Summa quadripartita”’, 
as they called it. 

It was in the writings of Echard'* that attention was first drawn 
to a certain historical document of the greatest importance. This 
document, along with other causes, brought up the problem of the 
Summa and provided a solution for it. We are speaking of the 
Bull “De Fontibus Paradisi” (1255) in which Alexander of Hales 
was expressly declared the author of the Summa; a Summa which, 
although very lengthy, was left incomplete. William of Militona 
was assigned to complete it. From a consideration of these words, 
the question will arise: may there not be found in the Summa as 
we have it certain parts not added by William of Militona, and 
therefore not authentic? Later writers gave little attention to this 
problem; they either answered affirmatively, as did Wadding"* 
in 1650, or negatively, as Sbaralea’® (d. 1764). The subject seemed 
to be of little importance and the Summa continued to be regarded 
as authentic for more than another century, even by such critics as 
M. Dannou'® and B. Hauréau.'? 

In 1859 another document was brought to light, the Opus Minus 
of Roger Bacon, wherein not only later additions but even the 
Alexandrine authorship seemed to be disproven; for we read: “Et 
adscripserunt ei magnam Summam illam, quae est plusquam pon- 
dus unius equi, quam ipse non fecit sed alii. Et tamen propter 


12. Loc. cit., 320b: “Opus merito fictitium diximus”’. 

13. Loc. cit., 321a. 

14. Scriptores Ordinis Minorum (see Gulielmus de Militona) Romae 1650, 
p. 154; ed. 32, Rome, 1906, p. 105b: “Summam... imperfectam complevit, polivit eique 
ultimam manum adiecit’”’. 

15. Bullarium Franciscanum, Il, Romae 1761, p. 151, note 4: “Ego nihil ab 
eo [Guillelmo}] factum esse contendo”: Supplementum et castigatio Scriptores 
trium Ordinum S. Francisci, Rome 1806, p. 17; ed. 24, Rome, 1908, I, p. 17 f.: 
“Liquet Opus eius, quod cusum est, nullum habere Gulielmi Melitonensis sup- 
plementum”’. 

16. Alexandre de Halés, théologien, in Hist. Litter. de France, 18, Paris 1835, 
pp. 312-328: “La Somme théologique d’Alex. de Halés est 4 peu prés son seul 
ouvrage bien authentique et bien connu” (p. 326). 

17. De la philosophie scolastique, Paris 1850, pp. 423-431. 
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reverentiam adscripta fuit et vocatur Summa fratris Alexandri. Et 
si ipse eam fecisset vel magnam partem”, etc.‘* However, this 
testimony was ambiguous and our witness no little suspect, even 
though contemporary! And so, not even on this account did the 
problem of the Summa arise immediately. In fact, for still many 
years the tradition and the authentic testimony of the Bull of 
Alexander IV saying that “idem siquidem frater... utiliorem utique 
quam prolixam molitus est Summam’’,’® was better accepted than 
was the suspect Bacon. 

In these two testimonies was implicitly contained the whole 
problem of the Summa; namely, the problem of partial additions 
and that of the composition of the whole work. But still other 
criteria had to be found whereby real, not possible, additions would 
be detected or Bacon’s judgment would be confirmed. By such 
criteria each problem would be treated in a critical and practical 
way. Such criteria (internal criteria) have been discovered within 
the Summa itself and in its relation to other contemporary writings. 


Il. The First of Later Additions are Detected. 


The problem of additions really arose with the edition of the 
works of St. Bonaventure. His editors, dealing in various places 
with the doctrinal relationship between St. Bonaventure and Alex- 
ander, established the following points: 

1) The Summa de Virtutibus, edited in 1509, is not a genuine 
work of Alexander of Hales nor a source for the Seraphic Doctor. 
Rather the converse is true.*° 

2) St. Bonaventure, as he himself admits, has the real Summa 
of Hales constantly at hand in writing his Commentary on the 
Sentences and especially his Commentary on Book IV, where he 
reduced the Summa into a sort of Compendium.”* 

3) It is very evident from the Bull of Alexander IV that the 


18. J. S. Brewer, Fr. Rogeri Bacon Opera hactenus inedita, 1, London 1859, 
. 326. 

° 19. Thus for instance E. Charles, A. Stéckl, J. Simler, I. Jeiler, B. Hauréau, 
F. Ehrle, J. A. Endres, Prosper de Martigné, J. Guttmann; cfr. references in the 
fourth volume of the edition of the Summa, p. LX, note 7. 

20. S. Bonavent., Opera Omnia, Ad Claras Aquas, Tom. I (1882), p. LIX sqq., 
p. 298; Tom. III (1887), p. IV sq.; Tom. X (1902), p. 3. 

21. Tom. I, p. LVIII and Tom. X, p. 5b. 
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author of the Summa is Alexander of Hales, that he left the work 
incomplete, and that William of Militona was assigned to com- 
plete it.?? 

4) It is absolutely certain (contrary to Sbaralea) that in the 
Summa as we have it, there are found parts supplied by William 
of Militona and literally borrowed from St. Bonaventure. For 
instance : 

a) Summa IV, qq. 30-31 (and 32) is taken from St. Bonaven- 
ture’s Quaestiones de Perfectione Evangelica (from allusions to 
William of St. Amour) .”* 

b) Summa II-1, q. 92, a. 1-2, and “certain other questions” (De 
Corpore Humano and De Conjuncto) are taken from St. Bonaven- 
ture’s Sent. II, d. 23, a. 2, q. 3 (from internal criteria: style, longer 
solutions ) .?* 

5) We can legitimately presume (it is even most probable) 
that other questions in the Summa, less conformable to the style 
of Alexander, were supplied in this way. 

Only in this sense do the words of Roger Bacon agree with 
the truth.?® “Pro hoc’, the editors said,?* “stat non levis praesump- 
tio, variis firmata indiciis sumptis ex proprietatibus istius operis et 
ex verbis Rogerii Baconis a nobis tom. I Proleg. pag. LVIII col. 
2sq. relatis et diiudicatis. Haec autem ardua quaestio non potest 
solvi argumentis a priori excogitatis, sed, si unquam solvi possit, 
praemittendae sunt accuratae perscrutationes ineditorum et in bi- 
bliothecarum manuscriptis latentium opusculorum illius aetatis, 
praesertim quae ab antiquis doctoribus Ord. Minorum scripta sunt; 
praeterea etiam examen subtile quaestionum totius Summae foret 
instituendum. Ad rem facit scripta quaedam communicatio, quam 
humanitati et amicitiae cl. P. Fr. Ehrle acceptam referimus, nempe 
quod in totis, quae Quaestionibus disputatis Gulielmi de Militona 
in quibusdam codicibus saec. XIII a prima manu apponuntur, indi- 
cetur, plures quaestiones de sacramentis in IV parte Summae sumptas 


22. Tom. I, p. LVIII sq.; Tome X, p. 3. 

23. Tom. V (1891), p. XII sqq.; Tom. X, p. 3. 

24. Only slowly did they arrive at this conclusion. In Tom. I, p. LVIIIa, they 
maintain that this text of St. Bonaventure was taken from the Summa; in Tom. II 
(1885), p. 539, the contrary is considered possible; finally in Tom. X, p. 3, it is 
considered most probable or even certain. 

25. Tom. I, p. LIX; Tom. X, p. 3. 

26. Tom. V (1891), p. XIV. 
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esse ex nominato Gulielmo, et inter alias “duas quaestiones de 
contritione et attritione et alia de displicentia peccati”; porro idem 
R. Pater scripsit nobis, alias videri acceptas esse ex quaestionibus 
Fr. Ioannis de Rupella et Fr. Odonis Rigaldi’”.?* 

Thus, for the first time, the problem of additions in the Summa 
was publicly and concretely stated in 1891, and a way to solve the 
problem was indicated as well. Nevertheless, the conclusions of 
the editors, distributed throughout the Prolegomena to the huge 
volumes, remained practically unknown to learned men. P. Féret?* 
knew nothing of the existence of the problem even in 1894. 

One reader, however, had carefully noted the words of the 
editors which we have just quoted. Without further examination, 
he soon denied the genuineness and the antiquity of the whole 
Summa. The occasion was the publication of a little work by F. 
Picavet entitled ‘““Abélard et Alexandre de Halés, créateurs de la 
méthode scolastique’”, Paris, 1896.2® Evidently disturbed by this 
title, Father P. Mandonnet*® wrote in the same year: “L’cuvre 
attribuée 4 ce dernier (Alex.) et acceptée sans une ombre de doute 
par M. Picavet est une compilation de la seconde moitié du XIIIe 


27. In his communication Fr. Ehrle without doubt made allusion to the Quaes- 
tiones De sacramentis of William of Melitona which he had discovered at that time 
and which often agree with the fourth book of the Summa. However, these Quaes- 
tiones are not presented as a source of the Summa either in the manuscript men- 
tioned or in any other discovered later. The remark of Fr. Ehrle, at least as it is 
worded, goes much too far. The three questions on contrition found in Cod. Taurin. 
D. Ill. 28 (14th cent.) with the inscription Alexander, and immediately there is 
added in the text: Nota quod iste due questiones de contritione et attritione et alia 
de displicentia peccati sunt extracte de questionibus Guillelmi de Militona, et dicitur 
esse quartus Alexandri et creditur quod Alexander compilavit, sed iste quodammodo 
exceptando variavit. But here again, are not the Questions of William meant rather 
than the Summa? This is the opinion of F. Pelster, Zum Problem der Summa, in 
Gregorianum, 12 (1931), p. 434. These same Quaestiones are regarded as “quartus 
Alexandr?’ in the ancient catalogue of the Sorbonne Library: Quarta pars fratris 
Alexandri (now Ms. Paris Bibl. Nat. 15920). Cf. L. Delisle, Le Cabinet des Ma- 
nuscrits, Ill, p. 30, n. 30. Still Gorce, La Somme, p. 18 (L’essor, p. 81), exaggerates 
the report of Fr. Ehrle: “Le P. Ehrle, mieux informé sur la Somme d’Alexandre, 
leur indiquait que cet ouvrage compilait des textes de saint Bonaventure (!), de 
Jean de la Rochelle, d’Odon Rigaud”. 

28. La faculté de théologie de Paris et ses docteurs les plus célébres, 1, Paris 
1894, pp. 311-324. 

29. In Etudes de critique et d'histoire, 2e série (Bibl. de PEcole des Hautes 
Etudes. Sciences religieuses, VII), Paris 1896, pp. 209-230. Cf. M. Gorce, La Somme, 
p. 18 (Lessor, p. 81): “Ce jugement trop absolu [that is, of F. Picavet}... allait 
amener celui qui, 4 la lecture des éditeurs de Quaracchi, avait pour la premiére fois 
mis en doute in petto l’authenticité de la Somme, 4 publier une solution du pro- 
bléme catégoriquement négative’’. es 

30. Polémique averroiste de Siger de Brabant et de saint Thomas d@’ Aquin, in 
Revue Thomiste 4 (1896), p. 691, note 2. 
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siécle, dans laquelle on a fait entrer, comme éléments fondamen- 
taux, les travaux d’Albert le Grand, de saint Thomas d’Aquin et 
de saint Bonaventure. Nous sommes 4 méme de démontrer que la 
méthode de la Somme théologique, dite d’Alexandre de Halés, ne 
lui est pas propre, et que la plus grande partie de la matiére qui 
la constitue n'est pas de lui. L’ouvrage ne peut en aucune maniére 
étre appelé en témoignage pour établir l'état de la science théolo- 
gique dans la premiére moitié du XIIle siécle”. Certainly a positive 
and unqualified judgment, bold and unwavering. A problem (it is 
still unsolved) is put to the test and definitively answered in the 
negative! Only a proof was wanting. As a matter of fact, the 
author produced no proof for his assertions except his own author- 
ity: “Nous sommes 4 méme de démontrer”! Practically the same 
judgment was made for a second time in 1911,** as if the question 
had been already settled. Ipse dixerat! However, the long-desired 
proof finally appeared in 1931 in the oft quoted article of Fr. 
M. Gorce. Yet, as we shall see later on, in this article many of the 
early assertions are adroitly passed over in silence or toned down.*? 
As for the rest, apart from a forced and arbitrary interpretation of 
well-known texts, the article consists of a reproduction of the 
studies made by the editors of St. Bonaventure and other learned 
men of more recent date on the problem of the Summa. In the 
article there is absolutely nothing to show that the author made any 
study of his own on the problem of the Summa or to remove, 
from his statements of 1896, what we benignly call, a note of 
ostentation. 

However, Mandonet’s premature judgments had little influence 
in spreading doubt on the authenticity of the Summa, as Fr. Gorce 
is compelled to admit.** Except for some of the students** of the 


31. Siger de Brabant et laverroisme latin au XIII¢ siécle, in Les Philosophes 
Belges, V1, Louvain 1911, p. 54, note 5. 

32. CE. La Somme, p. 4 (Lessor, p . 82), where Mandonnet’s statements are 
expressed in a milder form, as follows: oie se borna a signaler que la Somme d’ Alex. 
de Halés est une compilation complexe et plus ou moins tardive od I’on ne saurait 
discerner dans |’état présent des choses ce qui revient en propre 4 Alexandre”. 

33. La Somme, p. 19 (L’essor, p. 83): “En 1911, le P. Mandonnet renouvelait 
om reeeee 4 ~~ puisqu’il n’avait pas réussi du premier coup 4 convaincre (‘) 

éditeurs de la Somme... ni méme 4 convaincre l'ensemble des historiens”. As if 
ind faith ought to be given to assertions of P. Mandonnet, even if they are 
not proved! : 

34. For instance, F. Brommer, Th. Heitz, A. Koperska (cfr. exact references 
in the edition of IV volume p. LXI, note 8). 
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illustrious Professor of Freiburg, learned men, especially F. Pica- 
vet,2> A. Vacant, and H. Felder,*’ regarded his judgments as 
unproved and open to question.** 

Actually, the problem of the Summa in so far as it concerns the 
authenticity of the work in general had its rise elsewhere; namely, 
in the advance of studies of unedited medieval texts contempora- 
neous with the Summa. From these studies, the sources, the rela- 
tions, the character and style of composition of the Summa, grad- 
ually became better known. 


III. Other Questions are Proved Spurious, and Doubt 
is Gradually Extended to the Whole Summa. 


P. Minges,*® Prefect of the Commission for editing the Summa 
(during the years 1906-1913), published, between 1912-1919 a 
series of observations on quotations found in the Summa and on 
the historico-doctrinal relation of the work, largely using authors 
already cited to determine the question of priority. The results of 


this first investigation were as follows: 

1) St. Albert and St. Thomas, far from being sources of the 
Summa, are dependent on it (against Mandonnet). 

2) Philip the Chancellor, William of Auxerre, and St. Bona- 


35. Esquisse d'une Histoire générale et comparée des Philosophies médiévales, 
Paris 1907, p. 188, note 2: “Le R. P. Mandonnet a contesté que la Somme soit 
d’Alexandre, mais il n’a pas donné, 4 notre connaissance, les raisons sur lesquelles 
il s'appuie”; the same, Essais sur PHist. gén. et comp. des Théologies et des Philo- 
sophies médiévales, Paris 1913, p. 269. 

36. Alexandre de Halés, in Dict. Théol. Cath., 1, Paris 1903, col. 778: “Cette 
raison et les autres que nous avons indiquées... nous semblent mettre l’authenticité 
de cette Somme au-dessus de toute contestation... Le savant P. Mandonnet dit ce- 
pendant avoir des raisons de lui attribuer une date postérieure au milieu du XIII¢ 
siécle, mais il n’indique pas ces raisons”. The opinion of Vacant is not quite cor- 
rectly reported by Gorce, La Somme, p. 18 (Lessor, p. 82). 

37. Geschichte der wissenschaftlichen Studien im Franziskanerorden, Freiburg 
im Br. 1904, pp. 190 ss.; Histoire des études... Paris 1908, pp. 200ss. 

38. Thus H. Hurter, M. de Wulf, A. Franz, W. Riitten, M. J. Auriault, M. 
Grabmann, K. Heim, W. Turner, L. Nunez, S. Lisiecki, Ant. de Sérent, and Ueber- 
weg-Baumgartner (Cfr. exact references in the edition of the IV. volume, p. LXI, 
note 12). 

A Exact references to the many publications of Parth. Mignes, O.F.M.: see 
loc. cit. p. LXII, notes 1-7; 10-12. 


FRANCISCAN STUDIES — 3 
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venture (as to Book II, De Corpore Humano and De Conjuncto; 
and Book IV, qq. 30-32, De Perfectione Evangelica) are to be con- 
sidered true sources. 

3) Guido, the Cistercian abbot, and John of Rupella are more 
probably to be included among those dependent on the Summa. 

4) Quite often there is a literal agreement between the Quaes- 
tiones de Sacramentis of William of Militona (codd. Patav. 152 
and Paris Nat. lat. 15920) and Book IV of the Summa. This 
gives rise to a serious problem about the authenticity of the whole 
of Book IV, “which we shall discuss elsewhere” says Minges.*° 

5) The tracts De Corpore Humano and De Conjuncto, Book 
II-1 (qq. 75-93: num. 427-523) are spurious and probably the work 
of William of Militona.tt However, they were inserted into the 
Summa at a very early date because they are quoted under the name 
of Alexander in the Speculum Naturale of Vincent of Beauvais, 
although perhaps in a later addition. 

6) The Summa de Virtutibus, falsely attributed to Alexander, 
is the work of William of Militona or rather, Thomas of York. 

Many other investigations on the sources of the Summa were 
made by the editors between 1908-1913. In 1913, P. Minges (who 
was relieved of the direction of the edition shortly after) wrote 
these words: “‘Intendimus statuere etiam fontes ex quibus Doctor 
Irrefragabilis ipse indirecte vel directe plus minusve hauserit. Ad 
hunc finem Patres Collegii nostri examinavere non solum libros iam 
typis mandatos non paucos, sed etiam codices Mss. circa centum 
triginta. Invenimus Mss. aliqua, quae affinitatem maiorem vel mi- 
norem cum Summa Alexandri prae se ferunt vel aliquatenus fontes 
esse videntur, non solum talia quae auctorem indicant, sed et 
anonyma. Momenta etiam philosophica, praeter alia argumenta, nos 
induxerunt ad serio dubitandum de authenticitate aliquorum trac- 


40. Novus Codex fr. Guillelmi de Melitona, in Arch. Franc. Hist., 5 (1912), 
p. 144. M. Gorce, La Somme, p. 19 (L’essor, p. 83) states incorrectly: “En 1912, 
un rédacteur de |’AFH est obligé de reconnaitre la non-authenticité de toute la 
quatriéme partie de la Somme”. 

41. This is affirmed by Minges in almost all of his articles with which we 
are concerned here, at first doubtfully, for instance in Arch. Franc. Hist. 6 (1913) 
pp. 21 ss., p. 606; Franzisk. Studien, 1 (1914) pp. 64, 310; 2 (1915) pp. 210, 219; 
3 (1916) p. 66. Finally, he asserts it definitely, giving proofs for it: Franz. Stud. 
3 (1916) pp. 368-370. Hence what we read in Civilta Cattolica, 82, 1 (1931) 
p. 417, note 1, is not quite correct: “Gia P. Minges nel preparare la nuova edizione 
aveva dubbi intorno a questa parte; ma non ne ha indicato le ragioni” (Pelster). 
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tatuum nunc in Summa Alexandri legendorum”. The way, there- 
fore, lay open to doubt, and yet it was the best way. It alone could 
lead to an objective solution of the problem of the Summa, pro- 
vided the doubt remained reasonable and that mere hypotheses and 
suppositions were not immediately accepted as true and estab- 
lished, as unfortunately happens too often in literary studies of 
this kind. 

N. Paulus,*? writing between 1910 and 1923 on the history of 
Indulgences, declared that Question 23 of Book IV was spurious 
and later than the year 1252, and literally derived from Sent. IV 
of St. Bonaventure, at least in part. Between 1915-1917, P. Duhem** 
noted doctrinal disagreements in the cosmogony of Book II (Tom. 
II, num. 263 and 291) which seemed to indicate different collab- 
orators and to confirm Roger Bacon’s judgment. In 1920 P. J. Kramp 
determined that the Summa of Alexander was later than, and de- 
pendent upon, William of Auvergne.** In 1922, the reriowned 
Professor M. Grabmann*® estimated that the complete tract De 
Legibus et Praeceptis of Book III, in so far as it exists separately 
in Codex Vat. Lat. 4298 and gives the impression that it had been 
inserted into the Summa, should be ascribed to John of Rupella 
because the introductory words “Summa theologicae disciplinae” 
etc. appear in other tracts of Rupella. Going even further, he 
clearly inferred that practically the whole Summa had been com- 
piled chiefly from tracts of this kind and from questions of different 
authors, as Roger Bacon declared, and as did the scribe of Cod. 
Vat. Borgh. 359 who wrote: “Inc. prima pars Summae quaestionum 
super sententias editae a fratribus minoribus”. 

These same doubts, along with other such, were again proposed 


42. Die Ablassfrage der Frithscholastik, in Zeitschr. f. Theol., 34 (1910) pp. 
470-472; Alexander von Hales und die Ablassfrage, in Franz. Stud., 7 (1920) pp. 
173-178; Geschichte des Ablasses im Mittelalter, 1, Paderborn 1922, pp. 279ss. 

43. Le systéme du monde de Platon a Copernic, Il, Paris 1915, pp. 399-407; 
V, 1917, pp. 316-341. Against the conclusions of P. Duhem, see B. Geyer, in 
Franz. Stud, 16 (1929) pp. 175s. 

44. Des Wilhelm von Auvergne “Magisterium divinale’, in Gregorian., 1 (1920) 
pp. 538-584; 2 (1921) pp. 42-78, 174-187. Cfr. E. Longpré, Guil. d Auvergne et 
Alex. de Hales, in Arch. Franc. Hist. 16 (1923) pp. 249s.; Mélanges historiques 
de théologie franciscaine, in France Franc. 5 (1922) pp. 426-429. 

45. Das Naturrecht der Scholastik von Gratian bis Thomas v. Aquin, in 
Archiv f. Rechts-und Wirtschaftsphilosophie, 16 (1922) Pp. 12-53. Again in Mittel- 
alterliches Geistesleben, I, Miinchen 1926, pp. 65-103; cf. p. 76s. 
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in 1924; this time by Fr. Grabmann.** It seemed to him that the 
whole of Book I can be traced back to Alexander himself, but the 
authenticity of Book II presents many difficulties. Book III, too, 
treats of many things not announced in the prologue and there are 
repetitions; e.g., “De Scientia Christi’. Finally, he declared, the 
Summa itself emerges as a compilation of tracts and questions by 
Alexander, John of Rupella and others. Then, by way of example, 
he amazingly produced the codex Assis. 182, where we read on 
folio 76r: Quaestiones de sacramentis secundum fr. Guillelmum 
usque ad tractatum de poenitentia, deinde secundum Alexandrum. 
And, added the celebrated author, reference is quite often made 
to William of Militona and Alexander*’ in the codex. 

In the same year, F. Pelster*® took up the problem for the first 
time. He mentioned particularly the conclusions made by the editors 
of St. Bonaventure about the certain and probable additions of 
William of Militona (his Quaestiones de sacramentis, Cod. Taurin. 
D. III. 28). He likewise mentioned the rubric in Cod. Vat. Borgh. 
359 which seemed to confirm Bacon’s opinion. To these testimonies 
he added that of an ancient catalogue (of the year 1397) of the 
Bibl. Antonianae Patavinae, in which Book I of the Summa is 
ascribed to William of France (Militona). This well-known author 
finally brought to light many of the Questions of Alexander of 
greatest significance for the problem of the Summa. These were 
found in the codices Bonon. 2312 and 2554, Patav. 152, Tolo- 
san. 737, Paris. 16406, and Taurin. I. IV. 15. 


IV. Even the First Three Books are No Longer Accepted 
as Certainly Authentic. 


Matters were such that, when the first three volumes of a new 
edition were published between the years 1924-1930, it was greatly 
expected that there would be some solution to the problem, at least 


46. Das Bonaventurakolleg zu Quaracchi in seiner ig fir die Methode 
der Erforschung der mittelalterlichen Scholastik, in Franz. Stud., 11 (1924) pp. 
62-78. Again in Mittelalterliches Geistesleben, 1, Miinchen 1926, pp. 50-64; cf. p. 62. 
47. About these assertions see further below, p. 39 s. 
48. Literargeschichtliche Probleme im Anschluss an die Bonaventuraausgabe von 
Quaracchi, in Zeitschrift f. kath. Theol., 48 (1924) pp. 500-509. 
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in part. However, the editors were silent about the problem for 
the most part, reserving discussion until the edition was finished, 
or until the Summa de Vitiis of John of Rupella had been edited 
(cf. Tom. I, p. XI; Il, p. XXV; III, p. XXIX). Meanwhile, the 
first three books of the Summa were presented as the work of 
Alexander, because, in a controversy ‘melior est conditio possiden- 
tis’, and also because the editors were strongly in favor of the 
authenticity of the Summa. For they held as certain: 


1) That these three books were in existence c. 1250, and they 
undertook to edit them as such; for thus they are presented in the 
codices Paris. 15329-15333 which “iudicio peritissimorum” date 
back to that year (Tom. I, p. XIIIb). 


2) That St. Bonaventure, as can be gathered from his own 
testimony, had at hand the Summa divided into four parts and 
certainly considered it a genuine work of Alexander of Hales (Tom. 
I, p. XXVIII). 


3) That there was one author for these three books, as is 
evident from the unity of composition and from citations “quibus 


ipse auctor expressis verbis remittit ad proprium opus” (Tom. II, 
p- XXIIb). 


If then we are dealing with a work of one spirit, then there is 
but one author; namely, Alexander of Hales. That such was the 
decided opinion of the editors is abundantly clear from such de- 
signations as ‘Alex. Hal. Summa’, “ipse Alexander”, etc. which 
are found at the bottom of the pages of the text, and everywhere 
throughout the Prolegomena. The final Question of Tom. I (pp. 
734-751): De Missione Visibili, although lacking in eight codices, 
nevertheless seems genuine to them (Tom. I, p. XXIV) because 
it is found in the above mentioned codices of Paris. Not even the 
tracts De Corpore Humano and De Conjuncto of Tom. II (pp. 
501-784), which P. Minges included under later additions, were 
regarded as such by the editors, and yet they are extant in Cod. 
Paris. 15330. The editors were content to weaken the efficacy of 
those arguments against the authenticity of the two tracts, argu- 
ments which could be had from the Cod. Vindebon. 1384 (Additio 
fr. Gil. de Militona) as well as from the Bull of Alexander IV, 
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and to bring forward arguments from the testimony of Vincent of 
Beauvais and from the connection between this part of the Summa 
and preceding parts. Any further discussion was left for a more 
thorough examination. (Tom. II, p. XXV).*° 

The fact remains that, in editing the text, the editors did not 
wish to attack the problem of the Summa ex professo. For this 
reason, they were strangely silent about the contrary testimonies of 
Roger Bacon and Codex Vat. Borgh. 359, just as they made no 
mention of the authority of the editors of St. Bonaventure and the 
articles of Minges (concerning the tracts already mentioned). For 
the same reason, they only noted those contemporary -sources and 
texts which were certainly older than the writings of Alexander, 
except St. Bonaventure and (in Tom. III) John of Rupella. Whether 
the latter came before or after Alexander was a question left 
undiscussed. 

This position which the editors adopted seems less favorable 
to us. It was neither fitting nor right to defer to an indefinite time 
the solution of such an important problem, on which the whole 
doctrinal opinion of the XIIIth Century depends. Moreover, it was 
an ambiguous attitude because, in postponing discussion of the 
problem, they seemed to be prejudiced about the authenticity of 


49. In a public speech delivered by Longpré in Quebec in the year 1927, 
shortly before the edition of Tom. II (1928), the following is had as regards these 
tracts and the problem of the Summa in general: “Alexandre de Halés... organisa 
le premier tout le savoir théologique d’alors dans une massive construction: La 
Summa theologica... Alexandre de Halés y consacra sa longue existence. Il est donc 
inexact d’affirmer que la Somme théologique a été commencée aprés l’entrée du 
Docteur Irréfragable dans l’Ordre Franciscain en 1231. Le fait est, qu'une fois 
frére mineur, et déja trés agé d’aprés Rog. Bacon, Alexandre de Halés ne déploya 
qu'une activité théologique restreinte et que la Somme dans son ensemble est déja 
rédigée, sinon coordonnée et systématisée définitivement. Ainsi il n’y a aucun doute 
que la Premiére Partie — sauf les questions finales sur la mission du Saint-Esprit — 
le traité des anges, au deuxiéme volume, et la Christologie qui fait l’objet de la 
troisiéme Partie, ne soient, au plus tard, des environs de 1230. D’autres parties ou 
fragments, dus parfois aux collaborateurs d’Alexandre de Halés, sont postérieurs : 
tel, le traité De corpore humano ajouté par Guil. de Méliton 4 la deuxiéme Partie ; 
mais jusqu’ici rien n’établit qu'une seule ligne ait été ajoutée 4 la Somme aprés 1255. 
De 1250 4 1254, en effet, S. Bonaventure l’a sous les yeux, dans ses quatre 
parties, comme il l’atteste dans le Prologue de son II® Livre sur les Sentences. 
De méme, Berthold de Ratisbonne dans ses Sermones de Sanctis, composés entre 
1250 et 1260. Plus encore, Albert le Grand, qui connait parfaitement Alexandre de 
Halés, le place toujours parmi les ‘“‘anciens théologiens”’, aprés Prévostin de Cré- 
mone et Guillaume d’Auxerre. La critique historique la plus sévére confirme entiére- 
ment cette attestation autorisée”. L’Ecole franciscaine du XIII® siécle, in Le Soleil 
(News-paper of Québec) Nov. 10, 1927. Cf. also Longpré, Meliton (Guil. de), in 
Diction. 7 Théol. Cath., X, Paris 1928, col. 540. 
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the Summa in presenting the first three books as genuine.®° This 
ambiguity is noted in the judgments of reviewers. While some . 
understood that a discussion of the problem was being postponed 
and expressed their approval,®' others took it for granted that a 
solution of the problem had been given to them. Some*? regarded 
the solution as definitive; many considered it doubtful or even 
erroneous in part. 

The above mentioned arguments of the editors were attacked 
as inefficacious or not proved. According to G. Théry,®* the Codices 
Paris. 15329-15331 were written about the end of the XIIIth Cen- 
tury; F. Pelster®* believed they were written c. 1260, hardly before. 
Pelster®® also believed that Fr. A. Callebaut’s®* conclusions on the 
existence of the Summa c. 1250 among the Dominicans of Pisa 
were unproved. Many critics*’ maintained that the words of St. 
Bonaventure are too vague to conclude with any probability that a 
Summa divided into four books (c. 1250) existed. Even the unity 
of the work, said they, does not argue to a single author since that 
same “unity of reference’ can very well be explained if we admit 
that many authors collaborated on the same work. They noted the 
compilation character in Book I; even there, certain later additions 
were suspected;** e.g., Q. 74 De Missioni Visibili (num. 514-518). 
The unfortunate judgments of Mgr. Grabmann, made in 1926, con- 
curred with these opinions. While he lavished all praise upon the 

50. No one will deny, as we believe, that the new edition of the Summa 
has contributed much to the solution of the Problem of the Summa, partly by its 
typographical perfection, partly because of its exact description of the manuscript- 
tradition, partly because of the many notes referring to the relation of the edited 
text to other writers, who are earlier or contemporary to the Summa, both edited 
and unedited. Even the conservative position taken by the editors has initiated a 
more lively study of the Summa, since it made the pen of the Summa more 
alluring. In addition, it has to be noted that the problem could not yet be solved 
during years 1920-1930, and for that reason the editors have probably chosen 
this method. 

51. For instance, Gilson in Rev. Hist. Franc., 3 (1926), p. 135 (cfr., however, 
note 63); J. de Ghellinck, in Rev. Hist. Eccl., 22 (1926), p. 610; A. Teetaert, 
Autour de Védition, in Etud. Franc., 39 (1927), p. 586. 

52. O. Sagaert, in Ephem. Theol. Lovan., 40 (1926) p. 525; H. Lemaitre, 
in Rev. Hist. Franc., 3 (1926) p. 307. 

53. Rev. Sc. Ph. Th., 15 (1926) p. 254: “Ce sont des manuscrits du temps 
de Philippe III ou de Philippe IV”, i.e., 1270-1314. 

54. Gregorianum, 7 (1926) 138. 

55. Schol., 2 (1927) p. 123. 

56. La Somme d’ Alex. de Hales chez les Dominicains de Barcelone et de Pise 
vers la moitié du XIII¢@ siécle in Archiv. Franc. Hist., 19 (1926) pp. 291-295. 

57. F. Pelster in Greg., 7 (1926) p. 137 ss.; J. de Ghelinck, loc. cit., 610 ss.; 


F. Diekamp, in Theol. Rev., 25 (1926) p. 84. 
58. F. Pelster, loc. cit., p. 138; B. Geyer, in Franc. Stud., 16 (1929) p. 171. 
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edition and its editors, he repeated what he had written on the 
manner of the composition of the Summa in the years 1922 and 
1924, without changing his opinion.®® Thus the authenticity of the 
whole Summa, even of Book I, had become uncertain. As a result, 
Fr. A. Teetaert who, until the year 1926, had defended,®° even to 
the point of excess, the authenticity of the whole Summa to the 
extent that he considered N. Paulus’ conclusions on the question 
of Indulgences as unproved, now began to waver.*! 

Due to this steady swing towards uncertainty, it is not to be 
wondered at that Tome II which appeared in 1928 along with the 
tracts De Corpore Humano and De Conjuncto as authentic writings 
met with opposition, mostly from F. Pelster,*? B. Geyer,®* E. Gil- 
son,®** O. Lottin, H. Bascour, V. Sinistero, etc., Fr. J. Ghellinck 
treated it with ridicule. To the arguments advanced by the Editors 
of St. Bonaventure against the genuineness of these tracts (the 
literal dependence on St. Bonaventure) and those advanced by 
P. Minges (more frequent quotations from Aristotle, longer solu- 
tions, quotations from authors otherwise unknown in the Summa) 
new and more satisfactory arguments were added. These included 
the testimony of Cod. Vindebon. 1384, the absence of these tracts 
in six codices of the XIIIth Century, a reference to “Book XIV of 
the Metaphysics” (c. 1270), a peculiar style (‘sequitur inquirere’, 
‘tactum est’), and finally, an evident relation of dependence on 
Sent. II of St. Bonaventure. Once the arguments taken from Vin- 
cent of Beauvais and from the connection between quotations had 
been rejected without any difficulty, the authors, whom we have 
mentioned above, came to the following conclusions: 

1) These tracts are not the work of Alexander, but of some 
disciple of St. Bonaventure. 

2) These tracts were inserted into the Summa at a later date 
(c. 1260 or even later). 

3) The Codices in which they are preserved (and even the 
codices Paris. 15329-15333, assigned by the editors to the year 


59. Mittelalterliches Geistesleben, 1, Miinchen, 1926, pp. 50-64, 65-103. 

60. Doctrine d’ Alexandre d’Ales au sujet du sacrement de pénitence, in Etud. 
Franc., 37 (1925) pp. 337-340. 

61. Autour de lédition, in Etud. Franc., 39 (1927) p. 582 ss. 

62. Schol., 5 (1930) p. 279 ss. 

63. Zur Frage nach der Echtheit der Summa des Alexander v. Hales, in 
Franc. Stud., 16 (1929) pp. 171-176. 

64. Rev. Hist. Fr., 7 (1930) p. 145ss. 
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c. 1250) had scarcely been written before 1270, due to the reference 
“Metaphysics XIV”. 

For the time being, the authenticity of other tracts of Tome II 
(p. 1-500) remained intact. Nevertheless, O. Lottin pointed out 
many questions that were literally dependent on John of Rupella, 
which the editors passed over in silence. This problem of the 
sources of the Summa became especially urgent in the year 1930 
after the publication of Tom. III. Many chapters which had a 
literal concordance with John of Rupella’s Summa de Vitiis were 
noted in the edition itself, but the question of priority, although 
already solved by O. Lottin, was not touched upon (Tom. III, 
p. XXIX). The editors did show that many other chapters were 
derived from anonymous Questions of cod. Assis. 138, but passed 
over the Questions of cod. Paris. 16406 from which many other 
chapters of Tom. III were likewise taken. Again O. Lottin, in re- 
viewing Tom. III, pointed these out to his readers. He likewise 
showed that the Summa de Anima of John of Rupella should be 
numbered among the sources of the Summa of Alexander of Hales. 

As a result, the doubts which the editors of St. Bonaventure 
had in 1891 were being confirmed little by little, and the compila- 
tion character of the Summa was becoming more evident at the 
same time. But sources of this kind, in so far as they are anterior 
to the year 1245 left the problem of the authenticity and the age 
of the Summa unsolved. For, why could not Alexander himself 
have been the author of just such a compilation? By the year 1930 
it was evident that only the tracts De Corpore Humano and De 
Conjuncto and some questions of Book IV were spurious. The 
priority of St. Bonaventure and William of Militona as regards 
the whole of Book IV, although very likely, still remained to be 
proved. As to Books I, II, and III, possibly not a single tract was 
retained as definitely genuine and the Summa was referred to as 
“the so-called Summa of Alexander of Hales” from then on. But, 
on the other hand, it was evident from definite arguments that 
not one page of the Summa, except the aforementioned tracts and 
questions, was later than the year 1245 or was not the work of 
Alexander. (To be continued) 


Quaracchi, Italy. VictorIN Doucet, O.F.M. 
Prefect of the Commission “Alexander of Hales”. 
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I. 


MEROUS contemporaneous historians, chroniclers, and biog- 

raphers describe the historic events of the fifteenth century, 
the personalities of the leading rulers, churchmen, military chiefs, 
and other prominent figures as well as the public and private life 
of the people. Rich archives contain abundant evidence. Contem- 
porary literature and art, which frequently describe daily life, help 
our imagination to reconstruct it. Thus, we know much more about 
the fifteenth century than about any preceding period. Nevertheless, 
and in spite of the shining light spread over it by the arts, it re- 
mains an enigmatic century. Its light and dark features are difficult 
to reconcile. 

In a higher degree than the preceding fourteenth century, the 
fifteenth was a period of disintegration of the old order and simul- 
taneously full of promising beginnings. In the eyes of its later 
critics and historians it was either the first really “modern” century, 
or the century of the “Waning of the Middle Ages’. In Italy, 
modern features dominate. In the North, medieval conditions con- 
tinued although modern ideas increasingly intruded and decom- 
posed the old relatively homogeneous world. 

Piero della Francesca’s activity began in the first half of the 
fifteenth century. When he was young, the last insignificant fol- 
lowers of the Giotteque tradition, men like Lorenzo di Bicci, Pietro 
di Miniato, and similar artists of minor rank were at work together 
with Fra Angelico and Ghiberti, in whose works Gothic grace and 
refinement had reached their highest expression; with the poetic 
Gentile da Fabriano and the naturalists Pisanello and Jan van Eyck; 
with Masolino and the great innovators Brunelleschi, Donatello, 
and Masaccio; with Jacopo della Quercia, Luca della Robbia, and 
Fra Filippo Lippi. When Piero died, Bramante was at the height 
of his fame, Lionardo da Vinci and even Michelangelo had entered 
their artistic career, and Raphael had been already born. 

Like Donatello’s art, that of Piero reflects the whole develop- 
ment of the century. Donatello began in the Gothic manner, went 
through naturalism, anticipated classicality, and developed, finally, 
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some sort of manneristic expressionism. Like Donatello, Piero della 
Francesca was a great innovator. Yet he remained more conserv- 
ative, since he never completely forgot his Gothicism. In his first 
works as well as in his last, tradition and modern endeavors are 
combined in such a manner that his art seems, in some respects, to 
trail behind the art of many contemporaries, and in others, to be 
far ahead of them. 

In his earliest known works Piero already tackles the modern 
problems of his period such as correct proportions and perspective; 
from the beginning, he beats all his contemporaries in the use of 
light and color to achieve these modern aims. Yet he clings to the 
general ideality of medieval art and does not shun, here and there, 
medieval language of forms. In his later works, he proceeds to a 
manner seeming thoroughly modern by the mastery of the problems 
mentioned above and by his increasing naturalism; but although 
Piero’s figures and compositions are obviously the result of pains- 
taking and accurate studies after nature, his naturalism is not 
empiric. He strives for knowledge about the structure of things 
and supresses vigorously everything that is merely accidental or 
insignificant; thus he maintains the intrinsically ideal character of 
his style. In his late works, such as the Brera altar-piece, rational 
construction dominates. Space and bodies are shaped only with the 
help of the rules of perspective and proportion. This last, already 
manneristic phase of Piero’s development coincides with the rise 
of the manneristic ““Neo-Gothicism” in Florence. In contrast to this 
romantic mannerism, however, Piero’s mannerism is rather aca- 
demic. While Florentine artists such as Botticelli looked back to 
the gracefulness of the Gothic line and adopted a linear style, thus 
recovering incidentally the abstract ideality of medieval art, Piero, 
who had never totally abandoned this ideality, remained forward- 
looking; he stuck to the great achievements of his century and made 
even further progress in his luminarism, never yielding to reaction- 
ary fashions of those days. In this respect, the torch handed over 
to him by the great Florentines of the beginning of the fifteenth 
century was taken over from him by Lionardo da Vinci. 

Thus Piero’s art seems full of contradictions. For this reason 
it is more difficult to approach than the art of other great artists 
of his generation—it reflects the conservative forces of the period 
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as well as its forward-pushing trends and mirrors both sides of 
the fascinating era out of which it arose, the medieval and the 
modern, which we must try to understand in order to under- 
stand Piero. 


Il. 


The political picture of Piero’s century was rather dark. In the 
first half of it, France and England were involved in their hundred 
years’ war. Byzantium took up its last hopeless struggle against 
the rising power of the Turks who soon became a direct threat 
also to the West. The second half brought in its first years the fall 
of the Eastern Empire; it witnessed the end of the Arab rule in 
Spain, the downfall of Burgundy, the wars of the roses. These 
wars accelerated the most momentous development in this era of 
European history, the rise of nationalism. It had begun three cen- 
turies earlier; its evolution broke up the uniform medieval culture 
and led to the cultural separation of the leading peoples of the 
continent. At the beginning of the fifteenth century, the era of a 
culturally united Europe had already passed. Italians, French, 
Flemings, Germans, Spaniards, and English formed separate cul- 
tural units and began to develop along divergent lines. Italy, al- 
though politically split in constantly warring states, had taken the 
lead in this development since the end of the thirteenth century. 

While the great national states arose and colonialism played a 
role for the first time in world politics, there was in Italy a trend 
toward the formation of greater political units capable of com- 
peting in the political gamble. The small city tyrants as well as the 
democratic forces lost in importance. Some of the smaller rulers 
disappeared and some played the rdle of half-vassal to the great 
powers, serving them often as condottieri. In some way, their 
courts were medieval enclaves within a world growing rapidly 
modern. Democracy gave way to a monarchic or semi-monarchic 
order. The influence of the once dominating power of the Emperors 
decreased steadily, and with it the power of Germany, while France 
and Spain rose incessantly; the end of the period marks the be- 
ginning of their interventions in Italy. 

The policy of the Holy See tried to heal the wounds caused 
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by the schisms of the fourteenth and early fifteenth century, to 
regain the political influence and to strengthen the spiritual leader- 
ship of the church, to curb the dangerous conciliar movements, to 
reconcile the eastern with the western church, and to unite the 
Christian world against the Turks. The firm policy of the Popes 
from Martin V to Pius II succeeded in removing the danger of the 
councils; yet the attempt to reconcile the two churches failed, and 
so did ultimately the idea of an all-European crusade. 

The Popes of the fifteenth century were interested in art; partic- 
ularly Nicholas V and Sixtus IV are famous as sponsors of great 
artistic undertakings. During their reign the greatest living Italian 
artists, among them Piero della Francesca, were invited to the 
Vatican and worked there. The mighty and magnificent rulers and 
princes of the greater Italian powers also entertained artists at their 
courts, and the smaller potentates tried to rival them. The different 
cultural atmosphere in their feudal dukedoms favored conservative 
tendencies in thought which exercised their influence also on art. 
Not any provincialism but this different medium distinguishes the 
art of Urbino or Ferrara from the art of the great centers of Flo- 
rence or Venice. Piero worked at Urbino, Ferrara, and Rimini. 
He did not return to Florence and went neither to the other north- 
Italian centers of Venice and Milan. 

Yet neither here nor there was a thorough break with the old 
cultural tradition; the culture of the preceding ages as well as the 
national cultures of the times that followed were all based upon 
the ancient heritage of Greece and Palestine. The now disintegrating 
old order had reached, at least in such leading personalities as the 
great Scholastics, Dante, and Giotto, a certain harmony between 
the sometimes conflicting worlds of old Judea and old Greece. 
The new order drew more upon the Greco-Roman heritage. Esthetic 
values came to the fore and determined the character of the period 
to a higher degree while a certain decline in ethical standards be- 
came apparent. The latter refers less to the average man whose 
ptactical ethical behavior had rather improved because of the higher 
grade of public security and the greater power of the governments 
in enforcing law, than to the ethical level of the leaders and speakers 
of the era. The standards set up by the moral authorities underwent 
changes. In Italy and later in France the rules of ethics based upon 
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love were partly abandoned in favor of ethical rules based upon 
the concept of human rights. In Germany, the development led, 
later on, to ethics based on the idea of duty, while in England 
utilitarian ethics began to replace the old ideals. 

The higher esteem of esthetical values favored the rise of the 
fine arts. Since Antiquity, Europe has never witnessed such a cres- 
cendo in development. The closing century saw the dawn of the 
shortlived classic period in which art reached its highest peak since 
the days of ancient Greece. 

In the world of thought the struggle between the realists and 
nominalists continued. The majority of the clergy adhered to realism 
in the form of Thomism and Scotism. Nominalism was widespread 
among the secular clergy and flourished at the universities. As the 
“via moderna’, it became dominant at such leading universities as 
those of Paris and, within the German cultural province, Vienna. 
Yet Humanists also began to intrude the universities claiming the 
lead in modern development. 

Nominalistic thought had led to increased interest in the sensible 
world. This interest soon overshadowed interest in rational specula- 
tion. The mind of the day turned first toward the old Greek-Roman 
heritage reviving scientific knowledge. Philology and archeology 
were developed as primary help for such aims, but mathematics, 
physics, geography, cosmography, and astronomy also attracted 
keenest interest not only of the savants but also of the public. 
Great scientists such as Pacioli, Lionardo, Toscanelli, and others 
in Italy and Peurbach and Regiomontanus in the North arose, who 
dared to go farther in their research than their Greco-Roman and 
Arabian masters. The great geographical discoveries helped to 
heighten and intensify scientific interests though their primary aim 
was rather political and economical. Gutenberg’s invention made 
it possible to disseminate the new knowledge quickly and efficiently. 

The decline of rational speculation, however, led also to the rise 
of pseudo-sciences like alchemy and astrology, and prepared the 
soil for often unsound criticism. Superstition and infidelity flour- 
ished more abundantly than in the darkest Middle Ages. The 
fifteenth century was not only the era of the first great modern 
scientists and of Masaccio, Piero, Lionardo, the brothers Van Eyck 
and a galaxy of other great artists, but also the century of necro- 
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mancers and witches, of the bull Summis Desiderantes and the 
Malleus Maleficarum. 

The scientific trend of the period had its effects upon art. Classic 
antiquity being the foremost tutor of the new world, the old prob- 
lems of measurement and proportion were taken up again. In 
addition, the artists were particularly interested in the structure 
and the functions of the human body, in the problems of motion, 
and in perspective. In the case of some of them scientific thought 
dominated in such a manner that the artistic value of their works 
became questionable; they appear to be illustrations of scientific 
problems rather than genuine works of art. Only artists of singu- 
larly powerful mental capacity were capable of applying the newly- 
won scientific knowledge to the artistic field without allowing 
conceptual thought to interfere with artistic thinking in forms. 
Eminent among those artist-scientists was Piero della Francesca. 

The Humanists were the chief promoters of this scientific de- 
velopment arising from the study of Antiquity. They were a het- 
erogeneous group. Some were highly educated men, true savants 
or excellent pedagogians; others were little more than quarrelsome 
sophists or superficial polygraphs preceding our modern journalists. 
Many lived a disorderly life and gave frequent offence through their 
licentious conduct. Posterity accepted hardly any of them among 
the truly great representatives of mankind. Nevertheless, their 
influence and hence their historical significance was enormous. 
Humanists played an important réle at the courts of the kings and 
princes, they conducted schools, and taught at the universities. 
Their literary products gained a wide audience. They found ad- 
mittance also to the Papal court where men like Laurentius Valla, 
Filelfo, Poggio Bracciolini, Platina, and others served as secretaries 
of the Popes. With Nicholas V and Pius II men with a Humanist 
background headed even the Church. 

Many of the Humanists were strongly influenced by Platonic 
and Neo-Platonic ideas propagated in Italy chiefly by the many 
Greek fugitives who had come to this country. Among them was 
Georgios Gemisthos Plethon, the founder of the Platonic Academy 
at Florence. The Medicean court became the center of this Hu- 
manism. In art, too, Platonic and Neoplatonic influences are greatest 
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in the artistic circles around the court of Cosimo and Lorenzo 
di Medici. 

In other centers of science and art, such as the court of the 
Dukes of Urbino, an opposite tendency seems to have prevailed. 
Vespasiano Bisticci relates that Duke Federigo was personally 
interested in and devoted to Aristotelian studies; he knew the 
Ethica almost by heart and delved deeply into the other writings 
of the Stagirite. The theological studies of the Duke stressed St. 
Thomas and Duns Scotus. Vespasiano enumerates a number of 
ancient authors whose works were studied by the Duke but he 
omits special reference to Plato and Plotinus although their works 
were in the famous library written for Federigo by Vespasiano’s 
own copyists. Thus it seems that the court of Federigo da Monte- 
feltre was a citadel of Aristotelianism; it was also a center of art, 
and among the artists connected with it Piero della Francesca and 
his pupil Melozzo da Forli played an important rdle. 

Among the great promotors of art were, traditionally, also the 
Franciscans. Perhaps the most impressing work of art which Piero 
della Francesca encountered in his native town was the main altar- 
piece of the cathedral of Borgo San Sepolcro, Sassetta’s St. Francis 
in Glory flanked by representations from the life of the Saint, 
which was ordered in 1437. In Piero’s own paintings, Franciscan 
Saints such as St. Francis himself, St. Anthony, St. Elizabeth, St. 
Louis, St. Bernardin occur over and over again. His greatest work, 
the Story of the Holy Cross, deals with a topic which had long 
been a favorite in Franciscan art, and was painted for a Franciscan 
church, St. Francesco at Arezzo. Piero was familiar in Franciscan 
circles and his closest pupil and collaborator in scientific matters 
was Luca Pacioli, a Franciscan friar. Thus, he belongs rightly to 
the row of great artists who illuminated the Franciscan orbit. 


Iii. 


Piero’s predecessor and teacher in art had reportedly been Dome- 
nico Veneziano. We know very little about this undoubtedly great 
and influential master. The first documentary evidence concerning 
him in a letter, written by him in 1438 at Perugia and addressed 
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to Piero di Medici. In this letter Domenico asked for intervention 
in his favor with Cosimo di Medici by recommending his services 
for the execution of an altar-piece in Florence. One year later, 
Piero della Francesca and Bicci di Lorenzo are mentioned “with” 
Domenico, apparently as helpers in the execution of frescoes in the 
choir of S. Egidio at Florence. These frescoes no longer exist and 
we possess neither descriptions nor copies of them. According to 
Vasari, Domenico and Piero had already worked together at Sta. 
Maria in Loreto. Today, we know only one panel ascribed with 
certainty to Domenico, the much overpainted Madonna with Saints 
in the Uffici collection, the date of which is not known. In his 
later years, when he probably painted this Madonna, Domenico 
was certainly one of the leading masters of Florence. Luca Lan- 
ducci, in his diaries, mentions him with Castagno and the brothers 
Pollaiuolo as the most outstanding painters of Florence in the 
days of his youth. 

Domenico seems to have enriched the art of Florence by his 
fine and tasteful colorism and his sense for atmospheric effects and 
the value of light. Piero’s excellence in these respects supports the 
theory that Domenico was his master. It is evident, however, that 
Piero must also have studied the works of other artists such as 
Masolino, Fra Angelico, and Masaccio. Longhi' assumes, that he 
was also impressed by the manner of Ghiberti and Luca della 
Robbia, their clear rythms and their simple and melodious cadences, 
and by the spatial poetry of Fra Filippo Lippi. The eminent Italian 
art-historian points also to an earlier artist, the master of the 
History of St. Sylvester in the Bardi Chapel of Sta. Croce. This 
master, who reveals a monumental spirit which makes him one of 
the most remarkable Florentine links between Giotto and Masaccio, 
develops a sense for colors and their use for compositional pur- 
poses which makes him, in these respects, one of the principal 
predecessors of Piero. 

What is most important, however, is that Giotto’s and Masaccio’s 
great style lived again in Piero; that he resumed their endeavors 
towards realism by evaluation rather than imitation of reality. 
Piero was the true heir of the classic style of these masters and his 


1. R. Longhi, Piero della Francesca, Rome, 1927. 
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art bridges the gap between Masaccio and the great painters of 
the classic age. 

Mastery of drawing and modeling, dignity of portraiture, 
sculptural plasticity of the figures, architectonic strictness in the 
contours of the subordinated groups and greater units—these are 
the Florentine traits in Piero’s works, modified and even strength- 
ened by mathematical thinking. Each figure and each form has its 
meaning within the literary content of his representations; not one 
serves only to cover empty spaces. In this respect, Piero concurs 
with Leon Battista Alberti, who wrote: “I object to the painters 
who cover all the space with their figures in order to seem rich 
and abundant, those painters who do not build up compositions 
but only confusion... the artist who looks for dignity in his his- 
tories will like solitude (solitudo).” 

Piero obviously likes ‘‘solitude”. This, combined with the tec- 
tonic quality of his shapes and the noble expression of his bodies 
and faces as well as the lack of disturbing detail in the main 
reason for Piero’s lofty monumentality and, to use the favorite ex- 
pression of the renaissance writers, the “dignity” of his histories. , 


Piero, the scientist, placed much trust in the truth*of mathé. ® 
matics as did his contemporary Cardinal Nicolaus Cusanus: To 
Nicolaus, mathematics as the highest product of intelligence leads 
from the intelligible into the higher region of the intellectible. 
Thus, it forms a sort of border region between the worlds of the 
lower and the higher reason. With Piero, mathematics become a 
sort of border region between science and art. As an artist, Piero 
felt evidently impelled to seek improvement of the perspectivic 
theory which did not live up to his empiric impression. He ad- 
vanced greatly the theory as hitherto known. Nevertheless, there 
remained discrepancies between the perspectivic constructions and 
the psycho-physical impressions. Yet Piero did not deviate from 
the mathematical constructions the truth of which seemed evident 
to him. Looking elsewhere for the solution of the difficulties thus 
encountered, he emphasized the réle of aerial perspective and the 
effect of the colors on the spatial picture. Thus he became the first 
great Italian colorist and the first Tuscan painter who made wide 
use of aero-perspectivic effects. In contrast to later great colorists 
who emphasized chiefly the sentimental values of colors besides 
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their ornamental ones, Piero stresses primarily their power in or- 
dering space. He makes their warm and cold qualities subservient 
to aérial perspective, to the lengthening and shortening of distances, 
to the spatial determination of his bodily structures. He uses the 
contrast between light and heavy colors to create quantitative im- 
pressions and monumental effects. Sentimental reflections are strictly 
avoided; powerful thought alone arranges the shining world of 
his pictures. 

The problems of motion which occupy and often dominate the 
minds of most of his Florentine contemporaries, play a relatively 
minor rdle in Piero’s art, although there is no lack of evidence 
that he was well conscious of them. Yet Piero endows his figures 
with a more static than dynamic character and is, for this reason, 
also reluctant in describing the open outburst of sentiment or pas- 
sion. The screaming girl depicted under the big tree in the fresco 
of the death of Adam is quite exceptional. As a rule, even the 
strongest passions in the middle of the tumult of battle are checked 
by the greater power of reflection and thought. 


e Leon Battista Alberti, Piero’s older contemporary, recommends 
bt introdu®tion in paintings of a figure looking at the spectator, 
fornsing a link between the latter and the painted story. This idea 
proved extfemely successful and the figure calling the attention 
of the spectator to the focal point of the action outlived many 
centuries. Piero adopted this idea in a very peculiar way. He re- 
placed the extrovert figure of Alberti by introvert ones, not looking 
at the spectator but reflecting by gesture and facial expression their 
thoughts. In their deep reflection, these figures seem to foresee the 
consequences of the happenings before them, they carry the visible 
story further to its final outcome as a sort of prophets by power 
of thought. 

This dominance of thought gives to Piero’s art its grave and 
stern character, misunderstood by many critics as joylessness and 
even moroseness. Speaking against such an assumption are the 
gentle nobility of Piero’s figures, the sturdy health of them, the 
shiny eyes of his younger people, who are obviously depicted with 
love, and the joyful harmony of the colors. 

As a scientist, Piero always enjoyed high respect and an undis- 
puted reputation. According to Vasari, he was already in his youth 
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deeply interested in mathematics. Vasari ascribes numerous treatises 
on arithmetic and geometry to him and makes special mention of 
his book “De Cinque Corporibus”. Piero’s lasting fame as a 
scientist, however, rests upon his treatise “De Prospettiva Pingendi”’, 
which remained unsurpassed up to the eighteenth century when 
Desargues’ “Projective Geometry” appeared. Piero’s work is a 
thorough scientific study of the problems of linear perspective 
obviously written for the use of draftsmen and painters. His sources 
were the works on optics by Peckhan, the pupil of St. Bonaventure, 
and the writiggs and experiences of Leon Battista Alberti, Bru- 
nelleschi, and Ucello, apart from his own research and his own 
experience. The extent of Piero’s authority is demonstrated by the 
story told by Fra Luca Pacioli, that Lionardo da Vinci wanted to 
write a treatise on perspective but dropped this plan when told by 
Pacioli that Piero—di tal facolta delli tempi nostri dignissimo mo- 
narca, as the great mathematician called him—was about to finish 
his. The importance attributed to the knowledge of perspective at 
this time is shown in the proposal of Pacioli to add perspective to 
the quadrivium as its fifth science, and by the representation of it 
by the brothers Pollaiuolo on the grave of the Franciscan Pope* 
Sixtus IV as one of the liberal arts. 


In his art, Piero’s keen conceptual thought gives way to a no 
less acute thinking in forms. Thus, his science and his art coexist 
at no expense to one another. We forget completely his science 
when we look at his grandiose forms. These shapes in their clarity 
and determination seem to be art in its essence, materializations of 
intuitions born of worship of pure form. Their quiet rhythms, based 
upon mathematical order, often remind architecture and music, 
or the art of ancient Egypt which seems also to have been founded 
on mathematical harmonies. 

Piero’s powerful thought asks for a similarly powerful feeling 
as its counterpart. There is the deepest emotion in Piero’s pictures, 
but there is no room for cheap sentiment or small subjectivity of 
feeling. Hence the master’s “‘impersonality”, as Berenson called it. 

When Aristotelianism was introduced into European thought by 
the great Scholastics, the first period of modern times dawned; this 
period came to a close at the end of the fifteenth century to be 
replaced by the scientific age foreshadowed by the Humanists and 
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splendidly introduced by Lionardo da Vinci, Columbus, Cupernicus, 
and Galilei. Piero belonged to the earlier period. This is the reason 
why he had no genuine successors although his influence was wide- 
spread. Making abundant use of Piero’s artistic achievements, the 
artists of the following generations subjected them to other artistic 
ends, building a different artistic world. Piero’s closest pupils de- 
veloped rather away from him. There is no greater contrast to his 
majestic calm than the passionate and violent arts of Melozzo da 
Forli and Signorelli, or the sentimental art of Perugino. Piero’s 
Spirit seems to survive rather in the great architects who had pre- 
tendedly been among his pupils, in Bramante and Laurana, than 
in the painters who followed. 

Only a short time after Piero’s death many of his works were 
recklessly destroyed to make room for new paintings such as 
Raphael's frescoes in the Stanza d’Eliodoro; other works perished 
when Piero Aldobrandini destroyed the palaces of the Este to build 
the citadel of Ferrara, or they were sacrificed when other buildings 
harboring them were demolished to be replaced by new residences. 
A few decades after Piero’s death his art seems almost forgotten, 
for with Piero also his era died. 


IV. 


Borgo San Sepolcro, a little place in the beautiful upper Tiber 
valley, was the native town of Piero della Francesca. The exact 
date of his birth is not known. In 1439, he is mentioned as being 
“with” Domenico Veneziano in Florence. In 1442, we find him 
back in Borgo San Sepolcro, where he was elected to the town 
council: He must have been at least twenty at that time. Probably, 
therefore, he was born between 1416, when his father married, 
and 1422. 

The first of Piero’s works referred to by documents is the altar- 
piece of the Madonna di Midericordia, ordered by the Comfraternita 
della Misericordia of Borgo San Sepolcro in 1445. This work must, 
however, have been finished considerably later. A few other sur- 
viving paintings seem to precede it. The most important of these 
is the “Baptism of Christ’” of the National Gallery in London. 

This beautiful painting is built up symmetrically, following in 
its composition the scheme of a tripartite church window. The 
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figure of Christ with the dove of the Holy Spirit hovering over His 
head occupies the center. This central group is framed, at its left, 
by the trunk of the large tree and by its right branch which curves 
like the masonry framing the glass of Gothic windows. The lower 
arch of the left branch encloses the left wing of the composition 
where, beneath a smaller tree, the traditional group of angelic by- 
standers, usually represented holding garments, is shown here 
meditating on the holy event. 

To the right of the Savior, St. John is performing the baptism. 
His figure separates the central group from the right wing of the 
picture. He corresponds also to the group of the angels; his left 
hand is raised like that of the angel in the foreground, while his 
right reaches into the center in performance of his mission. St. 
John’s figure is subdued in values of light and his profile is shaded 
to minimize its expressive value, thus heightening the contrast 
between it and the expressive face of the Savior. The outline of 
the Saint’s body parallels the trunk of the large tree. In both 
wings of the composition, the foliage of the two trees plays a rdle ~ 
similar to that of the roses crowning Gothic windows. 

To the right we look into blue sky and the depths of the land- 
scape. The framework has disappeared and symmetry fades out. 
The vertical axis of this third section of the painting is marked by 
a third tree in the background and the figure of a prophet-like old 
man. His shape is reflected in the clear water of the brook, whose 
serpentine lines lead into the distance. There, a youth is stripping 
off his shirt in preparation for baptism. This beautiful motif, which 
originated, probably, in Masaccio’s fresco of the Baptism of St. 
Peter, appears already in a representation of the Baptism of Christ 
in Masolino’s fresco at Castiglione d’'Olona. There it serves to 
enrich the ensemble of figures. In Piero’s panel, however, it acquires 
a special significance: It symbolizes the future expansion of Christen- 
dom. The prophet in the center of the right wing, another of Piero’s 
meditating witnesses, reveals this. Thus, within the right wing of 
the painting, the action extends in time, as the composition did 
in space. 

Imbued with such thought, the panel of the Baptism of Christ 
is more than a simple renarration of the biblical story. It becomes 
a painted meditation on it, and, specifically, a meditation on the 
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Sacrament of Baptism. This pensiveness is manifested in the faces 
and the significant gestures of the figures; they are thoughtful and 
grave, reflecting the gravity and importance of the representation. 

In the sense of the period, the Baptism of Christ is a modern 
picture with respect to the anatomically correct delineation of the 
human bodies, the perspectivic construction of space, and the 
realistic representation of nature. Yet it is obviously not the mere 
fixation of a sensual impression. It shows the simplified and dig- 
nified vision of an ideal world abstracted from keenly observed 
reality. 

We can realize the extent of Piero’s idealization of nature in 
the dove of the Holy Spirit with its widespread wings. This dove 
is much more the idea of a dove than a real bird. It seems to be 
concentrated light among the bright little clouds echoing it in 
their shapes and slightly less definite whiteness. 


It may be that certain parts of the Misericordia altar-piece 
antedate the Baptism. The main parts of this work, however, seem 
to be of later date, approaching the time of Piero’s great master- 
work, the History of the Holy Cross at Arezzo. Commissioned 
in 1445, it cannot have been finished before 1450, as St. Bernardin 
is depicted already with a nimbus. The center-piece, representing 
the Madonna protecting the devout under Her mantle, is very 
advanced in style and already related to the earlier frescoes of 
Arezzo. Eight praying figures, one of them a masked brother of the 
Confraternita, the other persons of individualistic appearance, are 
kneeling under the mantle of the Holy Virgin. Each figure is dis- 
tinctly separated from the other in space and surrounded by at- 
mosphere. The strong spatial impression and the cubic corporality 
of each single figure, as well as of the figures of the four lateral 
Saints, are achieved not only by perspectivic drawing but also by 
light and color, which are used here with greater determination 
and boldness than in the Baptism of Christ. These very advanced 
features, however, go hand in hand with the old-fashioned Gothic 
architecture of the multipartite altar and the gold ground which 
makes this work look almost archaic. Longhi assumes that the gold 
ground may have been due to the still medieval desires of the 
Confraternita. In any case, the fact that Piero accepted this manner 
proves that the medieval world was not dead for him. 
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The altar is surmounted by the representation of the crucifixion, 
which reveals the astonishing force and energy of the master. The 
Lord'on the cross reminds of similar representations by Florentine 
painters like Masaccio or Castagno; yet His head is not sunk be- 
tween the shoulders as in those more naturalistic pictures but only 
slightly bowed as looking down to the faithful. The two figures 
of Mary and John are, perhaps, less monumental than Masaccio’s 
three in his panel at Naples, but they are filled with a tremendous 
energy. St. John’s body seems rooted to the ground and strained 
to the utmost; his foreshortened arms are stretched out with the 
whole jforce of his muscles. This forceful strain combined with 
simple and energetic outlines gives the impression of utmost de- 
votion and burning love. The same strain is discernible in Mary's 
body and in Her outstretched arms, hands, and fingers. The whole 
painting is filled with medieval religiosity. 

The next great known work of Piero is the Malatesta fresco at 
Rimini which is dated 1451. Sigismondo da Malatesta, one of the 
most cruel tyrants among the smaller princes of Italy, was a great 
friend of the Humanists and a great admirer of Antiquity. In the 
fresco painted for him, the two ancient pilasters, the hanging 
garlands, and the shield depicted in the right corner pay honor to 
the classical inclinations of the Duke and his court. Sigismondo 
kneels before his holy namesake who is seated on a throne to the 
left; to the right two dogs are resting. Almost Egyptian in their 
simple outlines, these dogs seem to be ideal archetypes of their 
kind rather than realistic portraits. 

The Rimini fresco is badly damaged and has undergone res- 
torations. Nevertheless, it reveals, even in its present state, all the 
splendor of the Renaissance. It marks the beginning of the monu- 
mental period in Piero’s development, which culminates in the 
fresco series of Arezzo and the grandiose Resurrection of Christ 
at Borgo San Sepolcro. 

The terminus post quem for the Arezzo frescoes is 1452. In 
this year, Lorenzo di Bicci died, who had been ordered to paint 
the choir chapel of San Francesco at Arezzo. Piero was called as 
his successor. In 1466, the work was finished, fourteen years after 
Lorenzo di Bicci’s death. Piero was evidently not occupied with it 
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all this time. A number of works such as the St. Luke of Sta. Maria 
Maggiore in Rome, the Scourging of Christ of the museum of 
Urbino, the Madona of the cemetery chapel at Monterchi,’ and 
the Resurrection of Borgo San Sepolcro must have been executed 
within the same period as they are related stylistically to the Arezzo 
frescoes in their different stages of stylistical development. Also, 
there is documentary evidence that Piero had worked outside of 
Arezzo during this time. In 1459 he received payment for a part 
of his work executed in the Vatican palace. If we trust Vasari, he 
must also have been in Rome earlier, having been summoned there 
by Pope Nicholas V who died in 1455. He may have painted the 
St. Luke and other works since lost in the same period in which 
he made the St. Helena fresco at Arezzo. 

Piero’s frescoes in St. Francesco at Arezzo depict the story of 
the True Cross. The history of the True Cross, its descent from 
the tree of life, its history up to the day of Golgotha, its Finding 
and its Exaltation were the topic of old legends appealing very 
much to the Franciscan mind. The earliest and the most beautiful 
pictorial representations of these legends are to be found in Fran- 
ciscan churches. Agnolo Gaddi, son of Giotto’s pupil and helpmate 
Taddeo Gaddi, painted a series of large frescoes at Sta. Croce, the 
main church of the Franciscans in Florence. His pupil, Cenni di 
Francesco di Ser Cenni, executed another series at S. Francesco, 
Volterra. Both these works belong to the fourteenth century. In the 
fifteenth century, the outstanding portrayal of these stories is Piero’s 
work at Arezzo.? 


2. After the middle of the fifteenth century the representations of the history 
of the true Cross become more numerous and are to be found also outside of Italy. 
One of the most interesting versions must have been a series of Gothic frescoes 
in the Chapel of the Holy Cross at Stratford-upon-Avon, the city of Shakespeare. 
This chapel was erected in 1450; most probably, the frescoes have been painted at 
about the same time when Piero worked at Arezzo. Unfortunately, the chapel was 
restored and the frescoes destroyed in 1804. A Mr. Fisher from London made some 
sketches preserving details of these rather primitive paintings, which were pub- 
lished in 1809. 

In 1483, the Boec van den houte, printed by John Veldener, contains wood- 
cuts covering the story of the true Cross. Reprints of these woodcuts were published 
in Ph. Berjeau, Geschiedenis van het heylighe cruys, London, 1863, and in John 
Ashion and S. Baring Gould, The legendary history of the Cross, London, 1887. 
Also Conway's Woodcutters of the Fifteenth Century bring reproductions of them. 

The well known fresco series in Sta. Croce di Gerusalemne, Rome, attributed 
to Antoniazzo Romano and pupils, was executed in the last decade of the fifteenth 
century. Also at the end of this century Jan Verrat executed the splendid stained 
glass windows in the cathedral of Troy. Other churches of Troy, S.Nizier, S. Made- 
leine, S. Pantaleon, and S. Martin és vignes contain series of windows with the 
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We can assume that the stories of the Finding of the True Cross 
and of the Exaltation of the True Cross, as related in the Legenda 
Aurea, were the chief sources for all these artists including Piero 
della Francesca. Yet, there are some differences which prove that 
neither of them depended exclusively upon the versions of Jacobus 
da Voragine. The Annunciation included by Piero has no place in 
these stories. Agnolo Gaddi shows an angel appearing before the 
sleeping Emperor Heraclius forecasting his victory also not related 
in the Legenda Aurea. Piero, in accordance with it, depicts Constan- 
tine’s vision. He accepts also Jacobus da Voragine’s description of 
the fightless victory of Constantine. Generally, the battle of Constan- 
tine is described as a fierce fight between the two armies of the 
Emperor and his rival Maxentius. Constantine, choosing the labarum 
as his imperial standard, emerges victorious. In the Legenda Aurea 
and in the painting of Piero Constantine, the cross before him, 
rides full of hope against his enemies; they flee at the sight of the 
cross, and, as the Legenda continues, many of them are slain by 
the pursuers. Piero depicts the moment of flight caused by the 
magic power of the cross. He stresses its eternal power which will 
manifest itself also in the pending war against its modern enemies, 
the Turks, who recently captured Constantinople, the eastern bul- 
wark of Christendom. Constantine has the features of his late 
successor, Joannes Paleologos, whom Pieros had probably seen 
himself when the unfortunate Emperor sought help in Italy against 
the Turks. Thus, in his paintings at Arezzo, Piero joins the clergy- 
men and popular preachers at that time proclaiming the crusade 
against the heathens from every pulpit. His frescoes are a flaming 
manifesto rousing the Christian world to this crusade ardently 
promoted by the Pope, Pius II.* 


story of the Cross, executed partly in the sixteenth and partly in the seventeenth 
a. 


resentations of single scenes described in the legends of the Cross can 
be Phy in Italian, French, Flemish, and German art. Notable among the works 
from the sixteenth century are the painting by Tintoretto in S. Maria Mater Domini 
at Venice, the lost painting by Gregorio Pagani in S. Maria del Carmine at Flo- 
rence, which is preserved in various reproductions, the panel by Bartel Beham in 
Munich, and the work of a Gothic Flemish or Northern-French painter in the 
Louvre. All these works represent the story of St. Helena and the Healing of a 
Sick Woman, the version of the legend ~~, ac eee by Agnolo Gaddi and Cenni 
di Francesco di Ser Cenni, while Piero preferr 
— Aurea, the Resurrection of the Dead Youth 

Warburg, Piero della Francescas Constantinschlacht in der Aquarell- 
kopie os Johann Anton Ramboux. Gesammelte Werke, Berlin, 1932, p. 253-54. 


the other version related in the 
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Thus, Piero introduces in the story of the True Cross some 
substance of actual concern and immediate political interest. As 
usual, he also includes his specific thought and philosophy. His 
narration here too becomes a meditation, a meditation on fall and 
salvation, on death and life. 

Entering the chapel we see on the pilasters supporting the 
frontal arch several badly damaged and almost destroyed figures. 
Facing one another, the figures of an angel and a blindfolded cupid 
demand special attention. The angel represents Virtue, the cupid 
Cupidity, the origin of sin. Blind cupidity made the first men 
disobey God and bring death into world. Virtue will defeat death 
and lead to salvation. 

Within the chapel, two enormous figures, a prophet and an 
apostle, occupy the upper part of the back wall introducing the 
story. Both are looking toward the great lunette of the right wall, 
where Seth plants in Adam’s mouth the sprig originating from the 
tree of life. The apostle raises his hand in a significant gesture, 
which recalls that of the angel in the Baptism of Christ. This 
gesture and the echoing expression in his eyes seem to extend 
through time and space. The prophet, a majestic figure, looks 
knowingly. His eyes, too, penetrate the flow of time, observing 
the succession of events from the death of the first of men to 
salvation and the final victory of life over death. 

The magnificent painting relating the legend of Adam and Seth 
is centered by a mighty old tree with leafless branches. This tree 
overshadows all the happenings in the foreground. The leafy trees 
of Paradise are visible in the background. 

In the left foreground the dead body of Adam, mourned by Eve, 
lies on the ground. The sprig is planted according to the demand 
of the angel to Seth. That part of the story is so badly damaged 
that one or two figures are totally destroyed and others greatly 
distorted; it is hardly possible to reconstruct this part of the com- 
position in detail. Other descendants of the Patriarch are standing 
by in various attitudes. Two of them, at the extreme left, seem to 
meditate on the happening before them. 

Adam, Eve, and Seth are the heroes of the original story. The 
most conspicuous figures here, however, are a man with bowed 
head, standing in the centre of the group, his dark, uninterrupted 
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form significant not only through his position but also in his colors, 
and a girl in the background ecstatically throwing up her arms. 
In contrast to almost all the other persons in the fresco, these 
figures are fully dressed. The man looks at Adam’s body and the 
gesture of his hand reveals awe and devotion. In endowing this 
man with such compositional prominence, Piero certainly meant to 
give him a similar position within the story. Probably we may 
assume him to be Enoch, the man who walked with God and thus 
avoided death being taken by God; the earliest of the prophets 
who, according to St. Jude, announced the final judgment of God 
upon the ungodly; he who demonstrates by his example that man 
would never die if he would not sin. In the centre of this group 
of death and mortality, he promises immortality and resurrection. 

The young woman under the tree stands almost in the center 
of the total composition. Her attitude recalls the traditional pose 
of St. Magdalene under the cross. Her eyes are glaring and her 
mouth is open. She seems in a state of rapture. It is the rapture of 
a prophetess who sees before her the future glory and triumph of 
the cross, the final victory of life. 

The eyes of Prophet and Evangelist penetrate into the deeper 
past. They see, in the background, the angel giving to Seth the 
sprig of the tree of life instead of the requested holy oil. They 
see, in the right foreground of the fresco, another smaller group 
than the group of the left, gathered around the old and death- 
marked Adam sending Seth away to fetch the holy oil. Eve stands 
behind him, an old woman with hanging breasts, her head strangely 
related to Michelangelo’s old Cumean sibyl. Seth, also an old man, 
but of Herculean body, and, at his side, a younger strong woman 
constitute the background of this group. A youth leaning on his 
staff, his legs crossed, completes the ensemble.‘ 

About forty years after Masaccio had created the first naturalistic 
nudes, Piero revealed in this picture a mastery of the nude which 
has been hardly surpassed since. All problems of perspectivic 


4. Like all the other frescoes by Piero at Arezzo, this fresco must also be 
read in the normal way from the left to the right. As in the whole series, Piero 
does not give in this fresco any historical narration; he concentrates on the planting 
of the tree, which is paralleled on the opposite side of the chapel by the exaltation 
of the Cross. The groups of old Adam surrounded by his family and of Seth with 
the angel are subordinated to the main group. 
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drawing seem also solved. The numerous foreshortenings, most 
conspicuous in the dead body of Adam, reveal this mastery. Color 
and light help to create perfection. Most admirable is Piero’s art 
of composition; each figure, complete in itself, is incorporated into 
the perfect unity of each group, which in turn fits as perfectly into 
the whole majestic composition. 

Opposite the fresco depicting the planting of the tree the exalta- 
tion of the cross takes place. Instead of the leafless tree, the 
towering cross dominates the composition by its bright color as 
well as by its position. It is held not quite erect by the Emperor 
Heraclius, but inclines toward the right to such a degree that the 
distance between each of its points and the right and left frame 
of the lunette is determined by the proportion of the sectio aurea. 
Equal bipartition and the sectio aurea proportion, and often an 
interweaving of both, play a great réle in Piero’s compositions. 

Again there are two groups, a larger one at the right and a 
smaller at the left. The larger group is headed by the Emperor 
bearing the cross. He and his followers approach the doors of 
Jerusalem. They wear oriental headcoverings such as Piero might 
have seen when years ago he witnessed the entry of Joannes Paleo- 
logos in Florence. The left group is composed of inhabitants of 
the city, kneeling or stepping forward to await the Emperor and 
the cross in adoration. 

Although there is a distinct parallelism within the composition 
of the two lunette frescoes, the Exaltation of the Cross is much 
simpler than the fresco of the Death of Adam and all the other 
frescoes on the side walls. Comparatively, the composition and 
execution of the fresco of the Exaltation shows a certain softness 
and lack of determination. Complex perspectivic problems seem 
avoided and the use of colors comparatively restrained, although 
certain strong effects such as the contrast between the cross and 
its background are striking. There can hardly be any doubt that 
Piero began his activity in the Arezzo chapel with this painting, 
though, historically, it represents the last link in the chain of hap- 
penings composing the legend. 

The two frescoes of the second row depict the stories of the 
finding of the holy wood by the Queen of Sheba and her meeting 
with Solomon on the right side, and the finding of the cross by 
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the Empress Helena and the resurrection of the dead youth on the 
left side. On the back wall, the story of the burying of the wood 
accompanies the Queen of Sheba fresco, while the Helena fresco 
is accompanied by the story of Judas going to disclose the hidden 
place where the cross is buried. 

Although the story of the Queen of Sheba comes first in his- 
torical order, the Helena fresco is Piero’s earlier work. Compared 
with the Exaltation it shows a marked development in style. There 
is no more softness, but determined energy and even a degree of 
stiffness. Perspectivic problems are not avoided, but rather sought 
out. The use of light and color for compositional purposes is much 
more variegated. The adjoining fresco of Judas released from the 
pit looks almost like the solution of a given problem in perspective. 
The style of the Queen of Sheba fresco — to an even greater degree 
than that of the Death of Adam — looks like a synthesis of the 
styles of the Helena and the Exaltation frescoes. There is neither 
the hard strength of the former nor the softness of the latter, but 
a merging into an energetic and altogether graceful style. In this 
fresco, Piero seems at the height of his mastery. 

Like the two lunette frescoes and the two battle frescoes, the 
Helena painting and the Queen of Sheba fresco are related to each 
other not only by their thematic parallelism but also composi- 
tionally. Both are bipartite, each half containing a separate story. 

The Helena fresco shows us, at the left, the Empress Helena 
and her maidens looking at the unburied three crosses. At the 
right, before a building of antique structure such as Alberti con- 
ceived the miracle of the resurrection of the dead youth takes place. 
The Empress and her maidens kneel before the cross in adoration. 
Bishop Macarius attends this scene. At the extreme right a narrow 
street leads inward. In the left background under a blue sky 
sprinkled with white clouds is a hilly landscape surmounted by the 
city of Jerusalem, a portrait of the old city of Arezzo, shining in 
bright colors like the castle of the Holy Grail. 

The representation of the city seems almost archaic, recalling 
similar representations by medieval Sienese painters ; yet the per- 
spectivic delineation of the body of the youth arising from death 
is of the greatest boldness and a masterpiece in foreshortening. 
The whole composition, although consisting of two separate parts, 
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is excellently balanced. The weight of the large buildings shifts 
the center of gravity to the right, while the left side recedes. 

In the Queen of Sheba fresco, the more compact group of the 
right side and the building harboring it accomplish the same com- 
positional effect. Here too the center of gravity is shifted to the 
right. At the left, the Queen recognizing the holy wood in a bridge 
crossing a brook which she had to pass on her journey is accom- 
panied by her maids in waiting, tall and noble figures in rich gar- 
ments. At the extreme left, grooms watch her horses. The whole 
scene takes place in a hilly landscape dominated by two big trees. 
In a hall of columns, the meeting of the Queen and Solomon is 
painted. The imposing figure of the wise King dominates the whole 
composition. This is accomplished by the King’s majestic personal- 
ity, by the pose of most of the other figures in the fresco which 
are either moving or looking towards the King, and by the shifting 
of the greater weight to the right half of the picture. There is 
little movement but an impressive play of slightly but richly varied 
forms. Superb drawing, light, and color combine to create these 
forms and the “plein-air’’ atmosphere which surrounds them. 

The heads of some of the figures surrounding the King seem 
to be portraits. The man at the extreme left in the hall is said to 
have been Luigi Bacci, the donor of the Arezzo paintings. 

According to the legend, Solomon, informed by the Queen 
about the nature and the future of the wood, orders it to be buried 
beneath the surface of earth. The burying is shown on the back 
wall. Three men carry the wood with similar but slightly varied 
movements, artistic variations of the same melody. The first of the 
bearers looks almost like Christ bearing the cross. The second has 
very individual features; it is possible that Piero intended him to 
resemble King Matthias of Hungary, one of the great hopes of 
Christendom in the struggle against the Mohammedans. The third 
man also looks very individualistic. 

The last row of frescoes, consisting of the two battle frescoes 
and the adjoining frescoes of the Dream of Constantine and the 
Annunciation to the Virgin, belong to the supreme achievements 
of the artist. The Heraclius battle is somewhat crowded and stiff 
and may have been commenced before Piero went to Rome and 
before he began to paint the frescoes of the right wall; it may 
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have been finished afterwards, since parts of it seem to be painted 
in the manner of Piero’s latest paintings of Arezzo. 

Traces of this later style of Piero can also be found in the 
Annunciation accompanying the Heraclius fresco. The position of 
this fresco makes it probable that it belongs to the Heraclius story 
as far as the narration is concerned. Springer assumed that this 
annunciation might represent an annunciation to the Empress He- 
lena rather than to the Virgin. No trace, however, of such an 
annunciation has been found in the Byzantine or occidental literature 
dealing with St. Helena. The whole composition corresponds with 
the traditional description of the annunciation to Mary of the birth 
of Christ, although the palm in the hands of the angel may hint 
at the annunciation of the death of the Virgin. Yet the true meaning 
of the painting may have been obscured by restorations, for this 
picture, like many of its companions, is badly damaged and partly 
overpainted. 

One of the most famous of the Arezzo frescoes is the excellently 
preserved Dream of Constantine. It is a night scene. We see the 
tents of Constantine’s army, one behind the other. The foremost 
tent is open, revealing the sleeping Emperor. A young man sits 
in front of the bed; two warriors stand guard to left and right. 
From the upper left corner an angel rushes down, a creature of 
light suffusing the tent, the sleeping Emperor, the sitting youth, 
and the armor of the watchmen. In his hand he holds the shining 
cross; his finger points to the Emperor: In hoc signo vinces! 

The picture is a harmony of color, light, and darkness. It is 
not, as is sometimes assumed, the first night scene in Italian painting; 
Taddeo Gaddi had already tried to depict the effects of night. 
It does precede, however, the famous night scenes of Northern art 
by Geertgen van Harleem and Gerard David. Still, Dvorak may 
rightly presuppose Northern influence here, as night scenes were 
much more popular in the Netherlands and Germany than in 
Italy. Piero may have known lost paintings of night scenes by earlier 
artists such as possibly Jan van Eyck. Northern influence in Piero’s 
art is assumable also in other features such as the type of landscapes 
painted in his Florentine portraits, or the use of Northern schemes 
such as in the Resurrection of Christ, or his background placement 
of parts of the narrated story as in the Death of Adam. On the 
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whole, however, such influence, if any, seems rather superficial. 
The art of Piero is in essence the product of the artist’s own unique 
personality which is utterly Italian. 

The two battle frescoes are both heavily damaged. But even 
their ruins reveal an immense splendor. Perhaps nowhere else in 
Piero’s work do colors play so important a rdle. The blue sky with 
its white clouds, the blue little river coming out of a deep green 
landscape, the shining armor, the wood of spears, standards and 
banners in the Constantine fresco form an ensemble of unfor- 
gettable magnificence. From the left, Constantine and his knights 
tide forward. With outstretched arm, Constantine displays the 
cross before which his enemy founders. Perhaps in no other picture 
save in Giotto’s Resurrection of Lazarus and in Masaccio’s Healing 
Peter is the power of the magic as convincingly represented as 
it is here. 

The right group, in which Maxentius tries to climb out of the 
river to join his fleeing army is badly damaged. The archer on 
horseback so highly praised by Vasari is almost totally destroyed. 

The waving banner of the crusaders in the Heraclius fresco 
rises over the wild melée of the warriors. In Piero’s time, it could 
be seen everywhere as the contemporeneous Popes and especially 
Pius II worked feverishly to bring about the modern crusade against 
the Turks. This fever did not subside until the end of the century, 
the reign of Alexander VI. The crusaders’ banner appears in nu- 
merous representations of that time; in the oldest picture of the 
city of Vienna from 1483, for example, it flies from the higher 
tower of St. Stephen’s cathedral. 

The Heraclius fresco is one of the earliest battlescenes in 
modern painting, preceded only by Spinello Aretino’s battle of 
St. Ephesus and by the well known pictures of Ucello, which it 
far surpasses. The importance of color in Piero’s composition is 
striking. In black and white reproductions of the fresco the single 
figures seem heaped together; only color puts each in its right place 
and creates the necessary space between them. Ancient tradition 
seems not to play a major rdle in this painting as the famous 
Battle of Alexander had not yet been found. Nevertheless, some 
ancient reminiscences are ascertainable.® 


5. Abe Warburg, (see note 3). Anmerkungen, p. 389-393. 
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Piero’s restraint in representing emotion adds something ghastly 
to this picture while lending additional force and power to its 
architectonic composition, which is dominated by the battle scene. 
Only a little space at the right is devoted to the story of the end of 
Chosroes. Here stands the empty throne of the king, flanked by 
the cross and the cock, as related in the legend. In the foreground, 
Chosroes’ fate is about to be fulfilled. 

In some of the Arezzo frescoes the help of pupils is ascertain- 
able. This is especially evident in the frescoes of the back wall. 
Schmarsow® believes the execution of the Apostle and the fresco 
of the burying of the holy wood to be by Piero’s greatest pupil, 
Melozzo da Forli. Other minor pupils have been credited with the 
execution of some of the minor representations. It is also possible 
that others worked on parts of the Heraclius battle and the Helena 
fresco. At any rate, however, it was Piero’s spirit which directed 
them. 

The Flagellation of Christ may have been painted in the time 
immediately before or after Piero’s first stay at Arezzo. In this 
picture, antique columns support an antique hall in whose back- 
ground the flagellation takes place. This hall takes up only the 
left half of the picture. At the right, three monumental figures 
stay in the foreground. One is barefoot, with curly hair, simply 
dressed ; he seems to be an ideal figure, possibly an apostle. Another 
man, in richer although also simple dress, raises his hand in a 
gesture similar to the gestures of the angel of the Baptism of Christ 
and to the Apostle of Arezzo. His eyes, like those of the afore 
mentioned Figures, seem to look into future, connecting him thus 
with the story of the Lord. The third man, in very rich garments, 
seems relatively unmoved. None of these three men seem touched 
by passion. They stand calm and almost motionless and their souls 
seem to be ruled only by thought. 

Some authors including Longhi assume that this picture shows 
or refers to Oddantonio da Montefeltre with his two false advisers 
previous to his tragic death. This assumption does not find any 
support in the expressions of the three persons. It is more likely 
that Piero depicted here the attitudes and feelings of people wit- 


6. August Schmarsow, Melozzo da Forli, Berlin, 1886. 
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nessing the story of the Redeemer and discussing it, one as a 
believer, another as an almost prophetic thinker, the third as one 
for whom Christ’s case was a mere event of the day. 

One of Piero’s greatest pictures is the Resurrection. The Lord 
rises from the grave in a pale, humid, and matutinal landscape, at 
Eastertime, after the melting of the snow. Four sleeping watchmen 
cover the foreground. Their bodies are complicated in line and 
positions. The figure of the Lord rises straight and erect, in the 
center of the picture, grave like destiny. His towering proportions 
seem to dwarf the soldiers. This effect is due not only to the 
actual measurements but even more to the contrast between His 
light colors and the dark colors of the background. Although not 
the Lord of Judgment he is shown here already as Rex tremendae 
majestatis. 

In this awe-inspiring representation, Piero the artist, scientist, 
and philosopher reveals his faith in an enormous vision of sheer 
greatness. As Symonds’ says, “in this painting Piero as mystagogue 
opens up an inner shrine of deep religious revelation”. There is 
in this painting nothing pleasant to average people, nothing or- 
dinarily agreeable. Yet, a man as Aldous Huxley called it the 
greatest picture ever created by man. 

The Resurrection of Christ is painted in the style of the late 
frescoes of Arezzo. At about the same time, perhaps a little earlier, 
Piero must have painted another masterpiece, the Madonna of 
Monterchi. 

The Monterchi Madonna is painted on the back wall of the 
cemetery chapel of Monterchi. This chapel is poor and tiny like 
the cemetery itself and the village to which it belongs. Yet no 
cemetery chapel among the many thousands in Europe contains 
any comparable work of art. The story goes that Piero was very 
much attached to his mother and that he painted this picture in 
her memory, representing the Holy Virgin as Holy Mother, in a 
way unique in the history of the fine arts. 

Two angels unveil the Holy Mother by drawing aside the 
curtains of a tent. The strict symmetry of the composition recalls 
the old art of Byzantium. Yet light shivers everywhere creating 


7. Symonds, Renaissance in Italy, 3d. edition, London, 1927, p. 170. 
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dimension and space. The Holy Virgin stands in the center, Her 
hand on Her Blessed Body. She looks grave and stern, dedicated 
to Her destiny, letting us altogether feel the presence of the yet 
unborn Savior. 

Another picture of this period is the beautiful fresco of St. 
Magdalen in the cathedral of Arezzo. 

Piero was also a portraitist, yet most of his portraits seem to 
be lost. One group of portraits ascribed at one time to Piero, is 
now attributed to Domenico Veneziano. The authenticity of another 
group including the portrait of a lady in the Boston museum is 
doubtful. The only portraits ascribed to Piero with certainty are 
those of the Duke and the Duchess of Urbino in the Uffici gallery 
of Florence. 

Both these portraits were painted long after the Arezzo frescoes, 
most probably in 1472 or 1473. They portray the Duke and his 
wife, Battista Sforza, before far-flung landscapes. The heads are 
clear-cut profiles like the heads on old medals. The pictures re- 
semble medals in another way: on the backs are allegorical “tri- 
umphi” in landscapes which extend also deeply into the background. 

When Piero painted these portraits, Battista Sforza was already 
dead; her portrait is a memorial.* Under each triumph there are 
stanzas eulogizing the Duke and the Duchess. Thus, even in por- 
traits, Piero introduces some sort of meditation. 

Also of the late period is the famous Madonna of the Brera 
collection, one of the archetypes of the Santa Conversazione rep- 
resentations which later became so important in Venetian art. 

Before a niche of fully developed Renaissance architecture of 
Bramantesque character the Virgin sits with folded hands, the 
Child on Her knees. Three Saints stands on either side of Her; 
at the right, St. John the Evangelist, St. Francis, and, behind them, 
St. Petrus Martyr, allegedly a portrait of Piero’s friend, Fra Luca 
Pacioli; at the Virgin’s left, St. John the Baptist, St. Jerome, and 
St. Bernardin are placed. In the background, there are four angels. 
The Duke of Urbino kneels, in full armor, in the foreground. 

The painting seems to be in good condition. Details, notably 
the hands of the donor, show that another painter finished the 


8. Creighton E. Gilbert, New Evidence for the Date of Piero della Francesca's 
Count and Countess of Urbino, Marsyas, vol. 1, New York, 1941, p. 41-53. 
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picture — probably Berreguete, a Spanish artist at the Duke's inter- 
national court. The picture shows an ideal gathering taking place 
in an ideal room. The figures of the angels and the Saints are not 
the results of studies from nature, but products of the old master’s 
knowledge of form, human anatomy, and drapery. He repeats some 
former types such as the heads of St. John Evangelist and St. Ber- 
nardin. The Duke’s head seems almost identical with the Florentine 
version, being obviously modeled after the same medal but lit 
from the left instead of the right. The St. Francis, a bulky non- 
ascetic figure, testifies to Piero’s independence of traditional realism. 

Particularly interesting is the perspectivic construction of the 
architecture. Needless to say it is mathematically correct; but it is 
more than that. It is a sort of mathematical dream. Two cornices, 
comparable to the repoussoir figures of later art periods reach into 
the picture from above. Although seemingly insignificant at first 
glance, they contribute greatly to the spatial construction. They do 
not create a violent deepening of the space as do those repoussoir 
figures; they enrich only the play of construction lines forming 
a network delightful for a mathematical spirit. The spatial impres- 
sion is further enriched by the organic and yet mathematically per- 
fect form of the shell and by the eggshaped pendulum suspended 
from it. The latter is caught by the light which comes from the 
right playing around the variegated forms. 

The lovely, unfinished picture of the Nativity is also full of 
light. The Holy Virgin kneeling adores the Child, in a now very 
popular attitude that had appeared for the first time in Johannes 
da Caulibus’ Meditations. The head of the Madonna seems over- 
painted or must be attributed to another master — it lacks the 
plasticity and strength of Piero’s originals. Behind the Madonna 
St. Joseph is seated, and behind him we see the sunburned, rough 
faces of the shepherds. At the left a lovely choir of young and 
blooming angels joins in the joy over the Redeemer’s birth. The 
animals accompany the concert of the angels, and a magpie sits 
on the roof. 

Light is also the principal element in the Madonna of Sinigaglia. 
In this picture Piero touched problems of light taken up again 
only much later in the Baroque art of Italy and the Netherlands. 

Some other works attributed to Piero, but at least partly painted 
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by pupils, seem to have originated in the years between the frescoes 
of Arezzo and the late paintings described above. Among them 
are the Perugia altar-piece and the fragments of another altar now 
in the National Gallery in London and the Frick Collection in 
New York. The fragmentary Hercules of the Stuart Gardner Col- 
lection in Boston is an authentic work which also belongs in this 
category. 

It has not been possible as yet to date these and the late works 
of Piero exactly. It seems that the artist painted less in his last 
twenty years, and that his interests in this period were more 
scientific. He is reported to have written also poetry and to have 
been actively interested in architecture and cosmography. In 1478, 
he received payment for a fresco commissioned by his old friends, 
the Confraternita della Misericordia of Borgo San Sepolcro. This 
fresco is no longer extant; it must have perished very soon as it is 
not even mentioned by Vasari. In 1482, Piero rented a room at 
Rimini — perhaps he was called to this town to paint some other 
work since lost. 

Vasari tells us that Piero became blind at sixty. There is a story, 
that someone recalled having led, as a child, the famous old man 
through the streets of Borgo. There may be some truth in such 
reports although it is hardly credible that Piero was blind for more 
than twenty years; the payment from 1482 speaks against this and 
the last will of the artist from 1487, which describes Piero as sound 
of body. Of course, these proofs are not conclusive, and it is highly 
probable that something was wrong with old Piero’s sight.® The 
story of his total blindness, however, might be no more than a 
“Kuenstleranekdote” which arose around the man who first discov- 
ered the modeling and ordering power of light and used light first 
as an element of pictorial composition. 

In the year of Piero’s death two world-historic events took 
place: The fall of Granada closing symbolically the Arab-Scholastic 
period, and the discovery of America, symbolizing the definite 


9. In Piero’s late pictures such as the Brera altar-piece and the Nativity, the 
colors are distinctly less clear and bright than in former works. Chiefly for this 
reason some scholars and critics, headed by A. Venturi, have ascribed these works 
to minor pupils of the master. The quality of these paintings, however, makes it 
impossible to accept as their master such painters as Fra Carnevale. There is hardly 
anybody except Piero himself who was able to conceive and to paint them. 
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victory of the forces initiating the age of empiristic science. It was 
also the last decade of the fifteenth century when Vasari’s “Third 
Style” arose, and when the great work was painted which introduces 
the classic age of post-antique European art, determining the whole 
future evolution of painting: The Last Supper by Lionardo da Vinci. 


Harry B. GUTMAN. 
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A SYMPOSIUM ON BERTRAND RUSSELL’S HISTORY 
OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 


I 


INTRODUCTION 


The material difficulty of the task which faced the contributors to this 
symposium should be fully realized, since it is meant to summarize and 
give a critique of an eight hundred and thirty-six page history of philosophy 
and its connection ‘‘with political and social circumstances from the earliest 
times to the present day.” 

The title, however, is misleading. A history of philosophy should be 
an objective statement of the doctrines which philosophers have held, and 
of the arguments advanced in their support. What Russell actually did 
was to comment on the history of ideas from his own point of view. 

To analyze this point of view might well be the subject of this in- 
troduction, since on it must depend the value of Mr. Russell’s book. 

Bertrand Russell is known especially for his attempt to make the 
methods of the physical sciences those of philosophy. This is confirmed 
in his very first pages as he tells us: “All definite knowledge belongs to 
science; all dogma as to what surpasses definite knowledge belongs to 
theology.” (p. XVII) 

The question is then posited. Is there definite knowledge and are 
these truths which surpass definite knowledge? Evidently not, according 
to Russell, for he further writes: ‘Theology induces a dogmatic belief that 
we have knowledge where in fact we have ignorance, and by doing so, 
generates a kind of impertinent insolence toward the universe.” (p. XIV) 
For Russell, then, theological dogma gives us no knowledge whatsoever. 
According to him, only science does. 

Russell, however, does not fall into what has been called scientism: 
such a faith in science includes the belief that it can provide us with an 
ethics: “Is there a way of living that is noble and another that is base, 
or are all ways of living merely futile? If there is a way of living that is 
noble, in what does it consist, and how shall we achieve it?... To such 
questions no answer can be found in the laboratory.” (pp. XIII-XIV) 

If, as Russell would suppose, theology is a delusion, and science cannot 
give us the answer to the questions that most concern us, what hope do 
we have of discovering their answers? “The studying of these questions, 
if not the answering of them,” —and Russell adds such other questions 
as those of the existence and nature of mind and matter, of the unity and 
purpose of the universe, of the laws of nature and the nature of man — 
“is the business of philosophy.” (p. XIV) 

But since, according to Russell, “‘all definite knowledge,” which means 
all knowledge, ‘‘belongs to science,” then to give us knowledge, philosophy 
must adopt a scientific method. That method for Russell is that of “logical 


1. From A HISTORY OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY by Bertrand Russell 
by permission of Simon and Schuster, Inc. Copyright, 1945 by Bertrand Russell. 
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analysis” or “modern analytical empiricism.” It cannot only derive pure 

mathematics from logic, as is set forth in Russell’s and Whitehead’s Prin- 

cipia Mathematica, but, “‘by its incorporation of mathematics and its de- 

velopment of a powerful logical technique,” it can give “‘to certain problems 
age answers which have the quality of science rather than philosophy.” 
p- 834) 

Russell does not claim that this has yet been done, but he holds that 
it is by such methods that such answers must be sought, that “by these 
methods many ancient problems are completely soluble” ... if “tackled one 
at a time,” as opposed to “inventing at one stroke a block theory of the 
whole universe.” (p. 834) 

However, he admits, even a philosophy using scientific methods cannot 
solve ethical questions: “‘the ultimate question of value, a vast field tradi- 
tionally included in philosophy. Science alone, for example, cannot prove 
that it is bad to enjoy the infliction of cruelty.” Such questions for Russell 
must remain “matters of feeling”: ‘““Whatever can be known can be known 
by means of science; but things which are legitimately matters of feeling 
lie outside its province.” (p. 834) 


As a consequence, for Russell, there can be no knowledge save sci- 
entific knowledge. Theology, based on revelation or tradition, can give 
none (p. XIII), and scientific philosophy, though it may solve problems 
as to the constitution of the universe, can throw no light on questions of 
values: “The philosophers who make logical analysis the main business of 
philosophy confess frankly that the human intellect is unable to find con- 
clusive answers to many questions of profound importance to mankind, 
but they refuse to believe that there is some “higher” way of knowing, by 
which we can discover truths hidden from science and the intellect.” (p. 835) 

What advantage, then, can Russell claim for his system? It has the 
merit, he boasts, of separating ‘the two parts which philosophy, throughout 
its history, has inharmoniously blended: on the one hand a theory as to the 
nature of the world, on the other an ethical and political doctrine as to 
the best way of living.” 


For, according to Russell, from Plato to William James, not only have 
philosophers blended these questions, but they “have allowed their opinions 
as to the constitution of the universe to be influenced by the desire for 
edification. Knowing, as they supposed, what beliefs would make men 
virtuous, they have invented arguments, often very sophistical, to prove that 
their beliefs are true.” (pp. 834-835) 


Starting from such premises, it should be at once clear what the nature 
of a Russell ‘History of Western Philosophy’ was bound to be. Irrespective 
of the success the author might achieve in summing up objectively what 
western philosophers have taught — and the contributors to this symposium 
are far from conceding that he was successful in this, or that he featured 
all the doctrines that deserved to be —, Russell’s History could only lead 
to one inevitable conclusion. According to his reasoning, all philosophers 

receding his school fell into confused thinking and sophistical arguments, 

ause they allowed their desire for edification to determine their beliefs, 

and this frequently happened according to the political and social circum- 
stances of their times. 
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Bertrand Russell’s point of view, however, has another peculiarity 
which made it even more difficult for him to be an objective historian. 
Mr. Russell is in the tradition of modern nominalism. He does not recognize 
the reality of substances and essences. 

“Substance,” he writes, “is a metaphysical mistake, due to the transfer- 
ence to the world’s structure of the structure of sentences composed of a 
subject and a —. As for “essence”, it is likewise “‘a transference to 
metaphysics of what is only a linguistic convenience.” (p. 201) 

This accusation of our transferring to the world’s structure the struc- 
ture of sentences is Mr. Russell's key-thought. It leads him to say that 
‘existence’ can only be asserted of descriptions. “We can say: “The author 
of Waverley exists,’ but to say that ‘Scott exists’ is bad syntax.” And Mr. 
Russell adds: “This clears up two millennia of muddle-headedness about 
‘existence’, beginning with Plato’s Theatetus.” (p. 831) 


X may stand for a number of describable occurrences. If you call X 
France or the Middle Ages, you may say France or the Middle Ages had 
such and such occurrences, but this does not mean that there is such a 
thing as France or the Middle Ages. “Such a word as France”, Russell 
writes, ‘‘is only a linguistic convenience; there is not a thing called ‘France’ 
over and above its various parts. The same holds true of ‘Mr. Smith’; it is 
a collective name for a number of occurrences. If we take it as anything 
more, it denotes something completely unknowable, and therefore not 
needed for the expression of what we know.” (p. 202) 


Very well, we might say, but if the subject does not exist as a substance, 
and the predicate can only be occurrences, we can talk only of events 
attributable to what to us are non-existing entities. All we can know are 
bundles of events conveniently represented by symbols or names. 


Right, Mr. Russell assures us: what we call substance, what we con- 
sider the subject “is merely a convenient way of collecting events into 
bundles.” (p. 201) “The repudiation of the idea of the Self is of great 
importance... The ‘Self’, as defined, can be nothing but a bundle of per- 
ceptions, not a new simple “thing.” In this I think that any thoroughgoing 
empiricist must agree with Hume. It does not follow that there is no 
simple Self; it only follows that we cannot know whether there is or not, 
and that the Self, except as a bundle of perceptions, cannot enter into any 
part of our knowledge. This conclusion is important in metaphysics, as 
getting rid of the last surviving use of ‘substance.’ It is important in 
theology, as abolishing all supposed knowledge of the ‘soul.’ It is important 
in the analysis of knowledge, since it shows that the category of subject 
and object is not fundamental.” (pp. 662-663) 

In that case, Mr. Russell, we are obliged to conclude, when you are 
not a sceptic or an agnostic, you are a simon-pure subjectivist. Your pred- 
icate equates with your subject; but so far as you can know, there is no 
subject. There are for you, then, only the predicates which you chose to 
note, or those you imagined on the basis of your pene or misinforma- 
tion. You cannot prove to us that you have made an adequate collection 
of events, since you admit no object by which your subjective reactions 
might be tested. Your method, based on the denial of substances and 
essences, can only yield personal reactions to a stream of occurrences. 
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Applied to physical phenomena it may have value, since the subject of an 
hypothesis is truly an X representing the phenomena noted, and may not 
stand for an existing being as there may have been mistakes or lacunae in 
the noting of the phenomena. Even then you will have science only when 
you have ess in identifying essences objectively existing in particular 
beings, and therefore susceptible of being abstracted as such and lcoiaine 
real subjects. 

But before you can have history you must have such real subjects. 
You may not know what thunder is, and denote its manifestations by an X, 
but you cannot write the history even of a thunder storm without believing 
that it existed as a unit of correlated phenomena. Much less can you write 
the history of men, institutions, geographic units, social groups, or of their 
ideas without believing in their distinct existence as such, because only 
their objective existence can be the test of the accuracy of your observations. 


We may see then that for Mr. Russell to attempt to write a history 
was to fall into a dilemma. For it to be possible to write about Mr. Smith, 
Aristotle, or the Middle Ages, they must be entities of some kind, and 
Mr. Russell’s epistemology is false. If they are not, then nothing should be 
or can be written about them. If, in spite of this, ideas are recorded as 
being theirs, they can only be equated with an X which will stand for 
the sum of those ideas. But, as these ideas are not ascribable to a known 
entity distinct from them, they are only a recorded part of a past stream 
of consciousness in terms of, or as reacted on, by a part of a present stream 
of consciousness. For if “Aristotle” is only the sum of his ideas, so is “Mr. 
Russell.”” The alleged Mr. Russell’s reactions to the alleged Aristotle are 
only a dream within a dream of the evolving consciousness within the 
evolving universe. If X equals the supposed Aristotle, and Y the supposed 
Mr. Russell, then the page of Y’s book on X should look partly somewhat 
as follows: 

X equals the doctrines assigned to the symbol Aristotle by Y. 

Y equals: “The Aristotelian doctrines (described) are wholly false, 
with the exception of the formal theory of the syllogism which is unim- 
portant.” (p. 202) 

What may Aristotelians answer? They certainly do not claim that they 
can have adequate notions of all substances and essences, or adequately 
define them all. They are even willing to recognize differences between 
such entities as the Middle Ages, France, (etc.), and such others as Mr. 
Smith, a plant, an animal, a lamp. But they do assert that there are know- 
able distinct kinds of beings and distinct particular beings, and that par- 
ticular beings may be recognized by their attributes as belonging to certain 
kinds. They thus believe that they can secure scientific knowledge: knowl- 
edge about the nature and activities of existing beings other than themselves. 

To Russell’s basic contention that the conception of “substance” and 
“essence” is due to a transference to the world-structure of sentences com- 
posed of subject and predicate, they would submit that, on the contrary, 
man came to use subjects and predicates because he was capable of dis- 
tinguishing kinds of objects, as existing outside himself, as part of the 
world-structure. This distinction could come through the abstraction of their 
several peculiarities of appearance and behavior, and of recognizing par- 
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ticular objects through the same process, as being of certain kinds, at least 
in the kind of world in which he lives. Real subjects and real predicates 
are only thus seen to be truly descriptive, descriptive of an objective reality, 
and we are thus saved from talking merely in terms of symbols standing 
merely for bundles of events arbitrarily noted. 


Here, we may incidentally see how such subjectivism as that of Russell 
is inevitable unless you push on to infer logically the existence of a Creator 
from the existence of the world. If there is no Creator who assigned 
vatying amounts of being to creatures, which varying amounts constitute 
their essences; if there is only what the naturalists call a self-existing 
universe in constant evolution, then it is logical to believe that any con- 
sciousness such as ours, itself a part of that evolution, can only describe 
events, the moments of that evolution. Then not only space and time would 
be one, but being itself one with them. This would mean that there is no 
being, but only pure becoming. Nor could it be proved that this becoming 
is other than our own consciousness. Pure subjective idealism would be 
the only logical philosophy. 

But reason the dualistic realists in the Aristotelian tradition: the 
universe is evidently made up of changing beings and such a universe 
cannot be self-existing because change requires the action of beings on one 
another. Since changing beings cannot be self-sufficient, a universe of 
changing beings cannot be self-existing. It must therefore have been willed 
by a self-sufficient being. This self-sufficient being willed a definite world; 
He might have willed a different one. The order of the universe is there- 
fore one of relations between beings, but these relations are constant. They 
depend upon the amount of being, of actuality and potency, willed by 
the Creator for each. Being necessarily spiritual, the self-existing being 
could create man, a rational animal, capable of conceiving ideas, universals, 
by distinguishing the kinds of beings outside of himself and the operations 
of their natures and of his own. Man could then have objective scientific 
knowledge: knowledge of kinds and of particulars in terms of kinds. He 
could also distinguish between kinds of behavior and thus become a moral 
being by using creatures according to God’s order. He would thus come 
to use subjects and predicates corresponding to actual beings outside of 
himself, parts of the world-structure. Thus man can escape subjectivism, 
though this does not mean that his knowledge is more than that of the 
relations between beings in the actual world willed by the Creator. 

To understand God’s order, physical, metaphysical, and moral is to 
have scientific knowledge. But it is not illogical to believe that the Creator 
should have remained in relation with his creatures. A revelation is at 
least a possibility, and, as scientific knowledge must remain fragmentary 
and within the reach of only the few, a revelation is even to be expected 
if God was not to leave His rational creatures a prey to uncertainty. The 
actuality of a revelation is purely a matter of the historicity of the documents 
which are supposed to record it. A truly objective scientific mind must 
therefore be eager to examine that historicity. Nor will it fail to recognize 
that its pronouncements may, and should even be expected to transcend, 
though not to contradict, the possible findings of the physical sciences 
and of philosophy. 
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Mr. Russell must therefore pardon unrepentant dualistic realists, if, 
even after reading his entertaining and challenging history of philosophy, 
they do not share his enthusiasm about his own school. 

Moreover, is there not too little to enthuse about, on his own ad- 
mission, about the possible findings of that school? “They confess,” he 
frankly tells us, “that the human intellect is unable to find conclusive 
answers to many questions of profound importance to mankind.” (p. 835) 
He adds that they cannot even as yet give definite answers to such ancient 
questions as: What is number, space, time, mind, matter. All he claims 
is that ‘‘a method has been discovered by which, as in science, successive 
approximations may be made to the truth, in which each new stage results 
from an improvement.” (p. 836) 

If such a method can yield results in cosmology, the dualistic realists 
will be the first to welcome them. It is far from them to say that what 
has been done in mathematical logic, logical syntax, scientific empiricism, 
logical empiricism, semiotic, the unity of science movement, and the 
analysis of language is beneath their attention. 

But if all these possible methods of investigation cannot deal with 
ethical values, why be so sure that there is no other way to establish 
them save through “feelings”. Bertrand Russell must admit that his own 
“feelings” in the matter of morals have not been particularly successful in 
coinciding with “the feelings” of others. 

By all means, let us grant that we must cultivate “the habit of basing 
our beliefs upon observations and inferences as impersonal, and as much 
divested of local and temperamental bias, as is possible for human beings.” 
(p. 836) But is not this precisely what Mr. Russell does not do when he 
rejects all alternatives of thought but his own avowedly restricted one as 
due to “‘muddleheadedness”, “madness”, faith in “fairy tales’, and “im- 
pertinent insolence” ? 

The metaphysical order, the natural moral order, the supernatural 
order about which Western philosophers and theologians busied them- 
selves cannot cease to be human concerns simply because Mr. Russell’s 
method can, at most, explore the physical. Each order must have a method 
of its own. It is to be profoundly unscientific to deny the validity of ex- 
ploration according to the nature of the subject to be studied. 

This does not mean that Mr. Russell’s book is lightly to be disinissed, 
since, as a docile disciple of Hume, he made it a continuous attack against 
the very foundations of all philosophy: the reality of substances. This 
symposium is but a proof that dualistic realists recognize its importance. 
They cannot but be interested in seeing how Mr. Russell disposes of so 
many of those who themselves have been found wanting from Epicurus 
to Dewey. Moreover, nowhere perhaps could they find so truculently derided 
the principal tenets of their own philosophy. No better exercise could be 
given an aspiring dualistic realist than the detailed refutation of Russell’s 
book. His historical summaries could also be for them a most fascinating 
study, since there is evidence that they are mostly running aa 
from his own point of view of elementary treatments easily found else- 
where. 

It is the hope of the contributors to this symposium that it may at 
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least encourage many to carry out such stimulating studies with the leisure 
and the space they require. 

In any case, Bertrand Russell's History of Western Philosophy must 
remain an object of awed wonder. An 836 page history of two thousand 
five hundred years of speculations in which the author finds practically 
everyone at least limping, and most wholly out of step but himself and 
his school, cannot possibly be considered a mean achievement. The tragic 
fact, however, remains that, being a monument to the disparagement of 
“substance”, that so-called history can but add to the deliquescence of 
western thought, at a time when such dissolving of “universals”, with the 
consequent loss of all standards, is now punishable by the possibility of 
the dissolving of all “particulars.” 


Louis J. A. MERCIER 
Cambridge, Mass. 


A HISTORY OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY AND ITS CONNECTION 
WITH POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CIRCUMSTANCES FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY 


II 


Book I. Ancient Philosophy 


The appearance of a history of philosophy by one of the most famous 
of modern philosophers is bound to create considerable curiosity, not only 
among scholars and philosophers, but among the general public as well. 
The name of Bertrand Russell has been outstanding in the philosophy of 
the twentieth century, especially in mathematics and logic, but also in 
politics and sociology. In fact, his interest in the latter is just as old and 
of late has become more prominent. One of his earliest works was on 
German Social Democracy, and he has also written on political ideals, 
freedom, propaganda, Bolshevism, marriage and morals, religion, education, 
war and peace. In his life, too, he has been active to a certain extent in 
politics and in championing moral issues in which he believed. 

One might imagine as a result of this—or because of it— that Rus- 
sell would have a consistent and well-formulated philosophy of history. 
Such appears not to be the case, however, and this is the conclusion reached 
by Sidney Hook in the recently published Symposium on the philosophy 
of Russell. This is confirmed by Russell himself in his “Reply to Criticisms” 
in the same volume, in which he states that “while certain departments of 
history can already be made more scientific... the attempt to create a 
philosophy of history is a mistake.” In the light of such an avowal, it 
would be unfair to criticize the work only in this way, and yet the fact 
that the results are scarcely gratifying should none the less be noted. Hook 
is also of the opinion that much of his historical work betrays an economic 
determinism which he himself has expressly disavowed. Although in his 
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introduction to the present work (xiv) Russell expresses his belief in a 
reciprocal causality, philosophic and moral ideas are treated mainly as effect 
rather than as cause. Economic and social conditions are the real causes. 


Hegel, though abandoned in mathematics and logic, seems still to wield 
an influence here. 


As far as I am aware, Russell has never written extensively on other 
philosophers with the exception of Leibniz and Bergson. Certainly this is 
his first venture into the history of philosophy as such, in which his 
is to “exhibit philosophy as an integral part of social and political life (ix).” 
In so doing he feels he is entering a No Man’s Land — the reader fre- 
quently has the same impression — for such he calls philosophy, the No 
Man’s Land between science and theology (xiii). He admits that science 
cannot answer the questions of philosophy and accuses theology as such 
of having made the attempt, convincing previously, but now under suspicion 
by reason of its very definiteness, inducing a “dogmatic belief that we have 
knowledge where in fact we have ignorance,” and by so doing generating 
“a kind of impertinent insolence towards the universe (xiv).” His ad- 
mission concerning science is not to be taken too seriously, for he elsewhere 
states that “in the sphere of thought, sober civilization is roughly synon- 
ymous with science (16).” The latter view seems closer to his own feeling 
in the matter. - 


Let us see what this social approach to philosophy has produced. He 
recognizes in the search for something permanent one of the deepest 
philosophic instincts, and adds that it is derived no doubt from love of 
home and a desire for a refuge from danger. The possible existence of a 
really permanent and objective truth is not discussed or even conceived. 
Such is the relativist position. The views of philosophers are said in general 
to have coincided with the pecuniary interests of their class (economic 
determinism). There is furthermore the constant effort to connect certain 
views with certain classes of society (106). Ideals cannot be objective or 
impersonal (116). Virtue is a matter of party controversy (191), and the 
definition of a gentleman is to be derived entirely from its social setting. 
There is frequently the implication that given a certain set of circumstances, 
only one philosophy could arise (social determinism). The author’s reasoned 
view might perhaps be more in terms of conditioning than determination, 
or perhaps he vacillates. At any rate he is neither consistent nor clear. 

Ethics and morality likewise rest upon custom and convention, and 
not on general principles. All that can be asked of any given system is 
internal consistency, consistency with the remainder of the author's views, 
and the provision of answers to our problems consonant with our feelings. 
Hence his admiration for Anaxagoras, because one does not “find in him 
the ethical and religious preoccupations which... brought an obscurantist 
bias into Greek philosophy (63).” The Sophists are defended because they 
pursued truth regardless of its moral consequences, and because Plato did 
not he is intellectually dishonest (78), and this vice has persisted in philos- 
ophy ever since his introduction of it. In other words, in philosophic terms 
there is no —— of the oneness of truth and goodness. If there 
were, he would allow a check on metaphysics by its moral implications, 
much as hypotheses in physical science are tested by experiment. Like the 
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Sophists, the Sceptics enjoy good treatment at his hands, and he expresses 
surprise that none of the pupils of one of them seem to have learned any- 
thing but cleverness and indifference to truth (236). Can the Modern 
Sceptic be so blind as not to see the analogy! 


If the divorce of ethics from metaphysics has been disastrous, the 
divorce of aesthetics has been rather pathetic. In his excellent chapter on 
Plotinus he remarks that “truth is not the only merit that a metaphysic can 
possess. It may have beauty, and this is certainly to be found in Plotinus.” 
(285) Of Plato’s Republic he says “it has, in parts, extraordinary literary 
beauty; the reader may disagree (as I do) with what is said, but cannot 
help being moved by it (119).” One wonders whether it is ‘only by the 
form that he is so moved. At the end of his recent essay on his own mental 
development there is the observation that he has always ardently tried to 
find some justification for the emotions inspired by certain things that 
seemed to stand outside human life and to deserve feelings of awe, but 
his reason rebels. Brightman’ finds his development essentially religious, 
and notes this conflict between the dual aspects of his personality. It may 
be that through the medium of aesthetics Russell may find the way to a 
philosophy of life which will cure him of the cosmic loneliness of which 
he complains. 


His philosophic attitude as I have outlined it above —in society, 
politics, and morality — is responsible for much of the superficiality of the 
present work, and appears to stem in part from his disavowal of any pos- 
session on our part of absolute concepts (140). This relativism leads to a 
kind of pragmatic debunking which makes it impossible for him to see 
any effort toward a concept of good or any activity in the light of such 
a concept on the part of the primitive Greeks in law, custom, and religion 
(14-15). Even the Greeks themselves were quite aware and paid tribute 
to the socializing influence resulting from the cult of the vine in which 
Russell sees only the more obvious manic and orgiastic elements (ibid.). 
Plato (in the Republic) ‘“‘displays the ability to dress up illiberal ideas to 
deceive future ages” — but not Russell, who sees through him and equates 
him with the totalitarians (105). It may be noted that a similar identification 
has banned Plato from Russian schools. Finally, Christian virtue consists 
in the avoidance of sin rather than in anything positive (174). Enough 
for the moment, but more of this later. 

Let us examine for a moment the author’s organization of his history. 
Book one on ancient philosophy is divided into the usual three sections: 
the Pre-Socratics; Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle; ancient philosophy after 
Aristotle. The Chapters in these parts deal with the chief philosophers, in- 
cluding a series of chapters on the various branches of Plato’s thought, and 
another on Aristotle’s major works. (The Eleatics and Cyrenaics receive 
no such separate treatment, which is rather surprising in the former instance, 
since they made so much of the problem of motion.) These chapters are 
interspersed with various others on “background:” I. The Rise of Greek 
Civilization; XII. The Influence of Sparta; XXIV. Early Greek Mathematics 
and Astronomy; XXV. The Hellenistic World; XXIX. The Roman Empire 
in Relation to Culture. Russell justifies this practice in his Preface where 
he implies that he is addressing a general public which cannot be expected 
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to have this information. However, this method is not calculated to exhibit 
philosophy as an integral part of social and political life, which was his 
avowed intention. The information given in these chapters, with the ex- 
ception of the one on mathematics which is excellent, is of a very elementary 
nature, much of which could have better been omitted, and the really 
relevant portions worked into the philosophic chapters. But this would have 
made more glaring the frequency with which he fails to demonstrate any 
relationship between the two. So many interesting and provocative state- 
ments which are made in the general chapters become so many threads left 
hanging in air in those which follow. For example, he touches upon the 
conflict between religion and science (23-24), but the relation of the Pre- 
Socratics to religion is not discussed in the following chapter (see bottom 
of page 28). The cultural sections at the end of the philosophic chapters 
(such as the one on the Sophists beginning 79) are merely huge paren- 
theses. Better are the summaries at the end of chapters carrying the history 
of ideas and concepts forward into modern times. It is here that Russell 
makes his greatest contribution. It is a critique of the various systems con- 
sidered in the light of his own logical analysis, monism, or semantic disci- 
pline. It is probably here that we should seek the clue to the interest which 
Russell had in undertaking such a work. It would be interesting to spe- 
culate what difference might have resulted had he produced this work at 
the beginning rather than at the end of his career. Perhaps, too, he has 
been twitted with having no great first-hand acquaintance with the phil- 
osophers whom he has so vociferously criticized. It cannot be said that 
the present work has entirely allayed these suspicions. 


To a certain extent this kind of critique is inevitable when a philosopher 
writes on other philosophers. It was what Aristotle did in his Metaphysics. 
It is important to remember, however, that Aristotle in so doing is not 
pretending to write a history of philosophy, but simply to incorporate his 
criticisms of other philosophers in a longer work whose real purpose is to 
present his own. This, I believe, is what Russell should have done. It is 
true that he usually begins with a presentation which is objective enough. 
He remarks (38) that to learn to conceive the universe according to each 
of these systems is a great imaginative delight. Many of his summaries are 
excellent —I should single out those on Plotinus and on the mathematics 
of Pythagoras. But so frequently it all ends with a highly emotional reaction. 
Of Socrates he says that as a man we may believe him admitted to the 
communion of saints, but as a philosopher he needs long residence in a 
scientific purgatory. He does not agree with Plato, but if anything could 
make him do so it would be Aristotle’s arguments against him. Aristotle’s 
ethics are emotionally impoverished and only useful for comfortable men 
of weak passions. They appeal to the respectable middle-aged and have 
been used by them to repress the ardours and enthusiasms of the young. 
To anyone with real depth of feeling they cannot but be repulsive. (173) 

It will be instructive in our criticism to review Russell's presentation 
of the various philosophic systems. The Pre-Socratics in general receive 
objective and sympathetic treatment. However, they are represented as being 
purely natural philosophers dealing with the physical in an essentially 
scientific spirit. The larger metaphysical implications are frequently ignored, 
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especially in regard to religion. Russell is apparently not aware of recent 
studies along these lines. It is in this section, too, in which Russell disports 
himself in his peculiarly inept— though often very funny —brand of 
humor. Pythagoras, he notes, may be described briefly as a combination of 
Einstein and Mrs. Eddy, and on Empedocles: 


Great Empedocles, that ardent soul 
Leapt into Etna and was roasted whole. (53) 


The atomists in particular receive his commendation, since “their point 
of view was OE like that of modern science and avoided most of 
the faults to which Greek speculation was prone (65). If only ergs od 
had remained unphilosophic how happy all pragmatisis would be! “Aris- 
totle and others reproached (the Atomists) for not accounting for the 
original motion of the atoms, but in this the atomists were more scientific 
than their critics. Causation must start from something, and wherever it 
starts no cause can be assigned for the initial datum. The world may be 
attributed to a creator, but even then the creator himself is unaccounted for. 
The theory of the atomists, in fact, was more nearly that of modern science 
than any other theory propounded in antiquity.” (66) The atomists are 
unteleological and their mechanistic explanation has led to knowledge 
whereas the teleological explanation of theology has science up a blind alley 
(67). In his argument he sees no meaning to a creator, since the creator 
himself serves no purpose. The atomists are viewed as the last great vigorous 
movement of Greek philosophy. Socrates ushers in the decline because of 
the greater emphasis on man rather than on the universe. The arguments 
against this point of view are so well known that they do not require men- 
tion here, but they are not discussed by Russell. The deification of modern 
science as the end-all and be-all in criteria of criticism, especially in its 
more unphilosophic aspects, is thoroughly unfair. It has no place in any 
objective history of philosophy. 

Plato and Aristotle are credited with being the most influential figures 
in the history of philosophy. Of the two he finds Plato more so because of 
the early history of scholastic philosophy, and because Aristotle is an out- 
growth of Plato. He cites Zeller in support of his view, but the opposite 
thesis receives no discussion. Since the 17th century, however, Russell main- 
tains, almost every serious intellectual advance has had to begin with an 
attack on some Aristotelian doctrine, and it would have been equally disas- 
trous if any of Aristotle’s predecessors except Democritus had acquired equal 
authority (160). Since modern scholastic philosophy holds the oneee 
view, some presentation of the case would be in order, but is not fo 
coming at this point. Plato was mathematical, Aristotle biological, and this 
is taken to account for the differences in their religions (169). Such a 
facile generalization — and this particular one is common enough — should 
be used with caution if at all, and with the proper modifications. | 

Even the most enthusiastic admirers of Aristotle will find a certain | 


measure of truth in Russell’s criticisms of him, but the case is so completely | 
overstated that the pore toned is almost unrecognizable. He is said to be 


critical, careful, and pedestrian, not Bacchic or Orphic (as Plato); the 
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man of common sense, not passionate or in any profound sense religious. 
He is at best in detail and in criticism, failing in large construction for 
lack of fundamental clarity and Titanic fire. (161-162) This of the man 
who achieved the greatest philosophic synthesis in antiquity! His meta- 
physics is igs Plato diluted by common sense (162); in fact the changes 
in Plato are less than he represents them to be (166). His logic is com- 
pletely false, except the formal theory of the syllogism, which is unimpor- 
tant (202). Detailed discussion of Aristotle and Russell’s presentation of 
him is contained in other parts of the present symposium. Suffice it to say 
here that the whole thing seems to be an extreme case of biased presentation 
because of criticism in the light of what is regarded as a superior sequel. 

It is interesting to note in the light of the above that the logic of 
the Stoics, from which some think Russell’s own is derived, receives only 
a passing mention (258). In criticizing the Stoic concept of virtue he ob- 
serves that if virtue is the sole good, a beneficient Providence should only 
be concerned in producing and causing good, but this fails to take account 
of their theory of the privative nature of evil (also Platonic), and this 
leads also to a misunderstanding of their concept of duty (267). Further- 
more, no account is taken of the different political and civic emphasis of 
Greek and Roman Stoicism (268). 

Much of this foregoing demolition of ancient philosophy is accom- 
plished by the application of his logical atomism or logical analysis. If we 
maintain that any system of logic is in the realm of means and not of 
content — which is what Russell seems not to do—then it should go 
without saying that his logic does not necessarily serve pragmatic ends. 
It has already been fruitful in some fields and deserves further study. How- 


ever, its inclusion in the present work tends to be somewhat confusing. 
The treatment is not sufficiently extended to be self explanatory. More 
than this its application has passed beyond the boundaries of logic and 
is made to serve destructive ends in metaphysics. 


Hand in hand with this is his use of the semantic is He not 


only stresses the importance of the study of language (52), but insists on 
the logical inadequacy of present languages. Until an artificial language is 
constructed, removing all ambiguities and inconsistencies, logic will not 
be able to solve its own chief problems. In any event both mathematics and 
language refer only to symbols and words (cf. 155). In an inquiry based 
on dialectic we make a discovery in language, not in ethics (93). Such 
is the logical conclusion of any nominalism. The only difference or real 
distinction between things and qualities is linguistic. Plato in writing on 
existence is simply guilty of bad syntax (154). Essence is a muddle-headed 
-action incapable of precision (165). Potentiality in Aristotle as an irre- 
ducible concept simply conceals confusion in thought. In general, the 
conception of essence and substance is pure linguistic convenience. The 
individual himself is a mere peg upon which events may be conveniently 
hung (202). If it is more than this it denotes something completely un- 
knowable and therefore not needed for the expression of what we know. 
This is one of the most fundamental fallacies. What is unknowable in the 
epistemological sense implied in this sentence is frequently of fundamental 
importance, not only in the expression of what we know, but also in the 
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understanding of what is known and in the extension of the boundaries 
of the knowable. 

So much for the main outlines of the work. Superficiality is just as 
apparent in the details. 

In matters of cultural background Russell does not often depart from 
the usual interpretation. Occasionally when he does it gives the appearance 
of being deliberate and arbitrary. There are several passages in which he 
attempts to demolish what he regards as the fe at conception of Greek 
serenity. For example, he cites the excesses of the Bacchae as if Euripides 
approved of them, ending with the remark that this is not the view of life 
of men to whom life is easy and pleasant. The latter qualities, it would 
seem, comprise his definition of serenity. Passing over the vexed question 
of the interpretation of the Bacchae and the possible philosophy implied 
in it, we would readily admit that not all Greeks — even the greatest among 
them — achieved philosophic calm. There is a passionate — even occasionally 
neurotic — element in early Greek literature. Nevertheless, it remains true 
that the effort toward moderation is definitely a characteristic of Greek 
(and Western) as opposed to Oriental psychology and character. In other 
passages he modifies his statement, but in one place (48), he speaks of “the 
immoderate Greeks” as a categorical fact. This is definitely not a book from 
which to quote! Somewhat similar — but not the same — is his observation 
that religion in Homer is not very religious (11). 

In a book of this nature it is easy to be too critical concerning omissions. 
Nevertheless there are some matters which might easily have been included 
in a work of this length. The position of the swerve in atomism and its 
relation to free-will merits more than the incomplete analysis which it re- 
ceives (65-66). Less important is the omission of any mention of the rdle 
of Crete in the development of writing (9). No explanation is given of the 
terms Minoan (6) or Mycenaean (7). Political terms in the development 
of Greece are not defined (and they are by no means self-explanatory) and 
the assembly is omitted altogether (9). The term “music” as used by the 
Greeks needs development (109). The letters of the square of opposition 
are not given, but the names which they explain — Barbara, Celarent, etc. — 
are included. The term “hetaera” is not defined (241). 

A case might easily be made for the omission of the above, were it 
not for what has been included. The criteria upon which their presence is 
based are occasion for wonder. There is, for example, a long Fisquisition 
on Arcadia, a place “full of ancient barbaric horrors (13).” The latter 
seems to be the reason for the account, as well as his intention of debunking 
the usual idyllic conception of the place. There is frequently the tendency 
to include too many isolated facts (p. 30 for example). His summary of 
some of the anecdotes and details of the Politics might well be omitted. 
Sometimes he delves into the merely curious (265). It must be admitted 
that footnotes are all too scarce, and yet the longest one (31) is devoted 
to the quotation of part of a dialogue from “Twelfth Night.” Such pro- 
cedure argues the lack of a sense of proportion. 

Many disputed points are oversimplified, or receive only a categorical 
statement. Following Beloch, he implies that the view that Homer is a 
“series of poets” is the oi.e most widely held. This may still be true in 
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Germany, but it ignores the great American scholarship on this subject of 
the last few decades. The translation of Zeus Lykaios as the wolf-Zeus 
without comment might easily lead to the inference of an animalistic god, 
whereas it might also be taken to mean the protector from wolves (as in 
the case of Pan, also supposed to be an Arcadian divinity). He states 
simply that the Jews did not influence the Greeks (25), and yet the similarity 
between parts of the Old testament and Greek tragedy in particular has 
often been noted. “Love” and “Strife” in Empedocles are referred to as 
substances (55) and yet later they are called principles (57). On this con- 
troversial point there should at least be consistency. Socrates’ daimon is 
referred to now as an oracle, now as a divine voice (89-90). There is no 
adequate discussion of its character or réle. Socrates’ belief in immortality 
is unquestioned (89) and yet this is one of the problems in the interpreta- 
tion of the Phaedo. The allegorical interpretation of his last words is jus- 
tifiable, but not at the expense of the literal one — namely, that he did 
discharge his duties to the gods of the state, although impiety was one of 
the things with which he was charged. (142) 

Along the same lines, his interpretation of the amount of grain which 
a Spartan landowner received from his helot is not necessarily justified. 
He may have had to apportion it out among other members of his household, 
and not have eaten six times as much as his wife! Of Sparta he says that 
in the early days it produced poets and artists as good as those elsewhere 
(98). This has a degree of truth, but needs expansion, and above all 
illustration. Sceptic that he is, he nevertheless takes at its face value the 
number of Spartans at Thermopylae (98). Contrary to his implication, the 
Stoics would not regard virtue as an entirely subjective good (232). The 
statement is made that the Romans invented no art-forms. If the Etruscans 
are included in his statement, it is scarcely true. Constantine is said to have 
adopted Christianity because a large proportion of his soldiers were Chris- 
tians (277). His sincerity is a difficult question, but at least it should be 
mentioned as a problem. 

In Christian matters he frequently displays prejudice or ignorance. 
Justinian closed the philosophic schools because of religious bigotry (61). 
Elsewhere he hints that these schools were practically defunct by that time 
but does not suggest that as a reason. Pure bigotry could have operated 
some two centuries earlier. “Popes, in spite of infallibility, have committed 
grievous errors (107).” The chief motives behind ecclesiastical celibacy is 
the diminution of the private possessive emotions (112). He seems incapable 
of conceiving any other. His view of Tammany would be amusing were it 
not so vicious. “Tammany, as a mainly Catholic organization, is engaged 
in defending traditional theological and ethical dogmas against the assaults 
of enlightenment.” (74) 

The following details are closer to violations of fact. In Arcadia, “the 
goat was the symbol of fertility, because the peasantry were too poor to 
possess bulls (13).” This would lead one to believe that the goat was not 
connected with fertility in its own right, as in connection with the worship 
of Dionysus. The fragments of Empedocles are of sufficient length to judge 
their poetic merit (54). His statement concerning Cicero’s translation of the 
Timaeus might easily produce the inference that this was the only one 
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of Plato’s works which he translated (143). Russell represents ecclesiastics 
and barons of the Middle Ages as being in unholy league against the 
“wicked Jew, who had tided them over a bad harvest by means of a loan, 
and considered that he deserved some reward for his thrift.” (187) To 
deny the fact that everyone knows that their rates of interest were horribly 
usurious and exorbitant! Conquest is not the Fae ge term to apply to the 
Roman acquisition of Asia, which was willed to them (222). Similarly, 
to say that Spain was conquered as an incident in the war with Hannibal 
is to deny the obvious imperialist aims on both sides. I do not know what 
possible source he used for his statement that Greek gods had demanded 
occasional human sacrifice until the 7th or 6th century B.C. (249). Possibly 
it is connected with his date for Homer. If so, the fact still remains that 
the events described in the Homeric poems, whenever they were composed, 
took place in the 12th century B.C. Apart from myth and legend real his- 
torical instances are extremely rare. Similarly in Roman times, where 
instances are practically confined to the period of the Gallic invasion. 
Lucretius’s inveighing against the practice, as in the Iphigenia incident 
(cited by Russell), has always been a puzzle to scholars, and is probably 
to be explained as Epicurean prejudice against religion, rather than as re- 
ferring to any contemporary practice. Christianity is said to have transformed 
Diana of the Ephesians into the Virgin Mary, and therefore there is point 
to the fact that it was a Council at Ephesus that legitimated the title “Mother 
of God” as applied to Our Lady.’ (5). Such a crude view of syncretism 
is revolting in the extreme! Elsewhere (130) he suggests that the traditional 
Christian view is that God created evil, and Manichaeans are found more 
consistent than orthodox Christians on the questions of creation and 
celibacy (134). 


One is somewhat at a loss in attempting to pass critical judgment on 
the sources of this book. There is no bibliography to the entire work, nor 
to the books, parts, or chapters. There is an extensive index which provides 
the dates of many historical personages, including the philosophers. The 
omission of bibliographies has led to a method of procedure which has 
become all too common in books of this type: a certain general sloppiness 
of reference in giving data. The latter are all too frequently incomplete. 
Different forms of the title are given for the same work. Authors are 
mentioned, either in the text or the notes, without any mention of their 
works in general or of specific items among them. The foot-note to a state- 
ment concerning Aristotle’s account of the constitution of Sparta reads: 
Politics, Vol. II, 9 (1269%-70*). There has been no previous reference to 
any edition. Translators are practically never mentioned. In the summaries 
of the ideas of the philosophers (based praneney on their works) specific 
references are scanty, with the exception of Aristotle. Here generous ref- 
erences to the Bekker pagination are interspersed throughout the account, 
a procedure which should have been universally followed. 


Remembering that this is a history of philosophy and its connection 
with political and social circumstances, let us examine the few works cited 
in the notes (and occasionally in the text) in the course of the book. On 
Greek philosophy in general, Zeller and Benn; on early Greek philosophy, 
Burnet; on late Greek philosophy, Bevan, Bailey, Milhaud, Barth, Oates 
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(collection of translations), and Dean Inge (Plotinus). On Plato and 
Aristotle, whom we have come to regard as the very heart of Greek thought, 
there is not a single work referred to which is devoted exclusively to those 
thinkers. Presumably this Bibliography of works cited would not include 
all the works consulted, but it does lead almost inevitably to the conclusion 
that the works not cited were simply the standard hand-books which do 
not deserve mention. Perhaps Mr. Russell could not find any scholars who 
even began to agree with his thoroughly destructive views on Plato and 
Aristotle. 

In general ancient history, we find the Cambridge Ancient History, 
Rostovtzeff, and Gibbon, and on specifically Greek history, Rose, Bury, 
Bevan, and Tarn. On the social and political side only two specific works 
are mentioned: Rostovtzeff, and Ure. This is indeed amazing when one 
considers the avowed purpose of Russell’s work, and the vast bibliographies 
on these subjects in recent years. 


Religion fares somewhat better, and his work shows considerable use 
of the writings of Nilsson, Murray, Harrison, Cornford, Bevan, Lea, and 
Cumont on this subject. He is thoroughly familiar with the work of Heath 
in Greek mathematics, and on Aristarchus. 


Not only are these lists practically exhaustive on their respective sub- 
jects, but there are no other subjects for which any works are cited. In 
other words I have presented here his entire bibliography of works cited. 
In a work of this nature and scope, such a condition is not only deplorable 
but unpardonable. One cannot escape the conclusion that this work has 
been written in a most unscholarly fashion: a digest of other second or 
third-hand accounts, interlarded with a few scholarly references sprinkled 
here and there to give the effect of research. One resents such abuse of the 
science. It would have been much better, and much more honest if there had 
been no documentation at all. The comparison with Will Durant’s popular 
books on philosophy, and particularly on history comes easily to mind. 
Mr. Durant is also a popularizer, and he writes with an attitude very 
similar to that of Russell. The difference is that he apparently understands 
historical method and procedure. His work on Greek civilization has ad- 
mirable bibliographies and his presentation shows conclusive evidence that 
he has digested it. He has a much greater degree of objectivity than Russell 
seems capable of. Sidney Hook in his essay on Bertrand Russell’s philosophy 
of history has pointed out that Russell has never concerned himself with 
questions of historical method. In this connection it is illuminating to observe 
that in Russell’s chapter on the influence of Sparta, Plutarch is cited at the 
beginning (94) as the source of the Spartan myth, after which (96) he 
proceeds to quote him for factual information! It is most unfortunate that 
such a person ever decided to write a history of philosophy. 

When one considers some of the works that might have been con- 
sulted in the writing of this volume, especially granted the author's special 
purpose, the disappointment is even greater. Wilamovitz’ study of Plato 
against the background of his times, Jaeger’s work on Aristotle as well 
as his exhaustive study of Greek education and the ideals it embodied, the 
recent work of several American scholars on the pre-Socratics, the early 
Academy, and pre-Aristotelian logic, to mention only a few. In the field 
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of sociology, Rostovtzeff’s study of Hellenistic life, Tenney Frank’s economic 
survey of Rome, and the recent study of Turner — an exhaustive treatment 
of classical empires and cities from the sociological point of view. Among 
philosophies of history which attempt to correlate ideas with the other 
aspects of culture, at least the work of Spengler should be considered. 
Most of these works, I am afraid, are much too profound for the super- 
ficiality of Russell's approach. 

Glib, facile, willing to sacrifice truth for a bon mot, highly emotional 
and frequently biased in the extreme, this work is anything but a history 
of philosophy. It might rather be termed the reflections of a pragmatist on 
the history of ideas or the selected prejudices of a scientistic philosopher. 
In his impish humor — more frequently mal a propos than not — Russell 
seems to remain something of the Peck’s bad boy among philosophers. 
In writing his history, he would seem to be sticking his tongue out at the 
philosophers of the past and to be confirming the ignorant in the belief 
that the study or even reading of these men is completely unnecessary. 
Modern scientists and philosophers with a few ideas from the Atomists and 
attitudes from the sceptics, have solved most of the problems. Those as yet 
unsolved but capable of solution can only be treated successfully by the 
same methods. This is the fear of metaphysics of which even Einstein has 
recently complained in the work of Russell. These impressions of Russell’s 
approach and method persist in spite of his many manly efforts to be 
objective. 

Our biggest mistake is that in matters such as are contained in the 
present work we are inclined to take Russell too seriously. His short- 
comings are much too great to merit such consideration. On the other hand 
it is undoubtedly true that many people who have never even looked into 
the history of philosophy will read this one. What is there about our present 
age that inevitably elevates an outstanding figure in one field to become 
an “auctor” in general on all subjects. In the case of some of his contem- 
poraries this position was not sought, but thrust upon them by a curious 
and insistent public (or should we say the vulgar stupidity of newspaper 
reporters?). In Russell’s case, it was a deliberate aim. The desire of being 
a universal philosopher is in itself a laudable one, but in Russell the per- 
formance lags far behind, even allowing for the greater difficulty of 
achieving such a position in the present state of our knowledge. Our own 
age is not entirely unique in this phenomenon, and in fact the history of 
philosophy can give evidence of more than one personage — especially from 
the realm of logic—who has made the mistake of raising the limited 
knowledge of his own field to the level of a metaphysic apart from other 
considerations. 


From the point of view of style this book has much to recommend it. 
Above all there is clarity, and this is surely a great virtue especially in 
writing on philosophic matters. The style is that of an extremely logical, 
well-organized and disciplined mind, and this is extremely noticeable in 
the complicated sections on logic and mathematics, where it is most requisite. 
But clarity is not the only quality of style which is necessary for the writing 
of history, whether of philosophy or of anything else, especially one which 
interweaves the cultural background. Variety is surely desireable, and this 
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trait is lacking in Russell. He writes as he thinks, clearly and briefly, but 
the large majority of his sentences are cast in the same mold. There are 
mostly simple sentences or at least not complex, with a minimum of subor- 
dination. Excessive parataxis, suitable perhaps for an essay, tends to become 
monotonous when used in any works of considerable extent. 

The note “About the Author” at the end of the book, which seems 
to be quoting some unnamed source says that his “admirable and lucid 
English style may be attributed to the fact that he did not undergo a 
classical education at a public school...” While I am quite aware of the 
detrimental effects which “translation English” frequently has upon the 
formation of an English style, nevertheless the greater study of the classical 
languages can help to develop this quality of variety which Russell lacks, 
especially in the matter of handling complex sentences and remaining per- 
spicuous, as well as in the matter of emphasis and the achievement of 
variety in emphasis, in which these languages are supreme. The colloquial 
and informal tone—so common in Russell’s work — may be greater here 
because of the fact that the book “owes its existence to Dr. Albert C. Barnes, 
having been originally designed and partly delivered as lectures at the 
Barnes Foundation in Pennsylvania (xi).” 

His “thorough knowledge of German and French,” acquired at home from 
governesses before he went to Cambridge, should have stood him in better 
stead in writing the present volume. As for Greek and Latin, there seems 
no reason to suppose that his knowledge is anything but rudimentary. It 
would seem to be in justification of this fact that he makes the following 
remarks: “It is noteworthy that modern Platonists, almost without ex- 
ception, are ignorant of mathematics, in spite of the immense importance 
that Plato attached to arithmetic and geometry, and the immense influence 
that they had on his philosophy. This is an example of the evils of spe- 
cialization: a man must not write on Plato unless he has spent so much 
of his youth on Greek as to have had no time for the things that Plato 
thought important.” (132) While I envy Mr. Russell his knowledge of 
mathematics, I have not found the study of that subject incompatible with 
the learning of Greek. Quite to the contrary. Furthermore, the statement 
would seem to imply that there are no linguistic problems in the inter- 
pretation of Plato—or any philosopher, for that matter. This in spite of 
Russell’s emphasis on semantics. If this emphasis were not so destructive 
it would become obvious that linguistic study is extremely important in the 
study of philosophy, and especially of its history, and put to this use the 
semantic discipline might easily bear fruit in finding out what an author 
really meant, rather than criticizing him for not saying what we mean or 
what he should have meant. Finally, a greater command of Latin and 
Greek would have made it possible for Mr. Russell — at least occasionally — 
to use a primary source directly. 


WILLIAM RICHARD TONGUE 


College of the Holy Cross 
W orcester, Massachusetts 





IN MEMORIAM 


THE LATE FATHER KILIAN HENNRICH, O.F.M. Cap., M.A. 
(November 9, 1880 - November 26, 1946) 


Tuesday morning, November 26, at 10 o'clock, a Solemn Requiem Mass 
was Offered for the repose of the soul of Fr. Kilian Hennrich, O.F.M. Cap. 
Ailing for many years Fr. Kilian had been confined to his room, where he 
continued to study and write. Though constantly under the monastery- 
physician’s care, about two weeks ago he was obliged to go to St. Vincent's 
Hospital, New York. One week later a paralytic stroke robbed him of his 
consciousness, which lasted till Saturday, November 23, when at 3:15 A.M. 
he died. 

Fr. Kilian had been known chiefly for his youth-work and for his 
a interest in the Third Order of St. Francis. His contacts were nation- 
wide and, to some extent, world-wide. Born at Leeunwarden, Holland on 
November 9, 1880, he came to America as a young student, with the inten- 
tion of becoming a priest in the Capuchin-Franciscan Province of St. Joseph. 
He studied at St. Lawrence College, Mount Calvary, Wisconsin and began 
his Capuchin Novitiate at St. Bonaventure’s Monastery, Detroit, Mich. on 
July 14, 1904. The seminary-studies were made at St. Francis Monastery 
in Milwaukee, where Fr. Kilian was ordained to the Priesthood on 
July 11, 1911. 

His priestly career began in Milwaukee. In 1913 he was assigned to 
Sacred Heart Friary in Yonkers, N.Y., and shortly after the Superiors sent 
him to St. John’s Church, 210 West 31st St., New York. Here his interest 
in the Catholic Boys’ Brigade began. In 1924 Fr. Kilian was transferred to 
Our Lady of Sorrows’ Friary where his work in behalf of the Third Order 
of St. Francis reached greater proportions. 

Boys’ work was Fr. Kilian’s particular field, to which he dedicated his 
time and talent. He studied youth’s problems from every angle and was one 
of the most outstanding authorities on youth guidance in the country. 
A tireless writer, Fr. Kilian has left many works that have had nation-wide 
circulation. Among the chief works on youth are: “Boy Guidance”, “Boy's 
Leader Primer”, “Seraphic Youth”, “Watchful Elders”, ‘Play Guidance”, 
“Youth Guidance’, etc. His numerous articles have appeared in “The 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review’, in the “Commonweal”, in the ‘‘Ecclesias- 
tical Review”, the “Catholic School Journal”, the “Franciscan Herald and 
Forum” and in the Franciscan Studies. 

Interested also in spreading Franciscan Ideals, Fr. Kilian was for many 
years a zealous Director of Third Order Fraternities. He not only preached 
but also wrote on the timeliness of the Third Order of St. Francis among 
the laity. Outstanding among his tertiary writings are his “New Life”, 
“Seraphic Youth’s Companion”, “‘Seraphic Youth”, “The Better Life” and 
others. His last book was “Forming a Christian Mentality” which was 
published in 1945. 

No doubt these many works will continue the apostolate of Fr. Kilian. 
He will be remembered for many years to come as a Capuchin Friar ded- 
icated to the betterment of youth and to the promotion of the ideals of 
St. Francis in social life. 

Our Lady of Sorrows, Fr. MARCELLUS MANZO, O.F.M. Cap. 
New York. 
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FRANCISCANA NOTES 


FRANCISCAN PRINTING HOUSES IN PRE-REFORMATION TIMES 


From 1468 to 1520 no less than forty-eight monasteries and Friaries 
and one nunnery established printing presses in their houses. The Bene- 
dictines lead with thirteen establishments, followed by nine Carthusian, 
five Augustinian and twenty others of twelve different Orders. In about 
twenty of these printing firms the inmates did all the work and in the rest 
outside printers were hired. One of these monastic printing establishments 
was the one set up in the Beretin Convent of the Conventual Franciscans 
in Venice in 1474 (See Franciscan Studies, June 1945, p. 205). The Fathers 
hired a printer, paid all the expenses and had their imprint placed on the 
last page. Evidently the books were placed on the market. The Beretin 
Monastery was a regular publishing house like the other monastic printing 
establishments; it remained the only one in the Franciscan Order prior to 
the Reformation. 

There are two other Franciscan monasteries in which books were printed 
in the fifteenth century, yet they were no publishing houses, but only 
printing houses assigning rooms to printers to do their work. The printers 
were the publishers defraying the incidental expenses receiving from the 
monasteries only board and lodging besides a working room. 

In 1498 was printed at Schiedam, Holland, the Latin life of St. Lid- 
wina which originally was written by the Friar Minor Observant John 
Brugmann (died 1473) and revised by Friar Minor Observant Arnold of 
Ostend in 1457. The name of the printer was not given but we know now 
that he was Otgier Nachtegael, a secular priest, who was active at Schiedam 
till 1505. Some bibliographers believe that this book was printed in the 
Franciscan monastery of that place. The book is made up of 248 pages 
and adorned with 25 woodcuts. Copies are preserved in the Morgan Library 
of New York and the Congressional Library at Washington. (Reichhart, 
Gottfried, O.S.B. Beitraege zur Inkunabelnkunde, Leipzig, 1895, p. 364). 

The itinerant printer Bartholomaeus Ghotan, a native of Magdeburg, 
printed in 1486 and 1487 two books in the Franciscan monastery at Stock- 
holm in Sweden (Haebler, Konrad. Die deutschen Buchdrucker des XV. 
Jahrhunderts im Auslande. Muenchen, 1924, pp. 285 sq.). The Franciscan 
monastery in Stockholm was a centre of culture in the fifteenth century 
and it was quite natural that the German printer was patronized by the 
Friars, when he arrived with the intention of setting up a press. Ghotan 
had been working at Magdeburg from 1480 to 1484, then at Luebeck 
from 1484 to 1486, and on his return from Stockholm again at Luebeck 
till 1492. Called to Russia to set up a press in Moscow, he is said to have 
been drowned by the Russians for alleged sorcery. 


SIXTUS IV, O.F.M. AND THE GERMAN PRINTERS 


On March 20, 1472, Bishop Russi addressed an appeal to Sixtus IV 
on behalf of the German printers of Rome. Since nothing definite was 
known about the result of this appeal, historians would charge the pope 
with indifference to the request. “The pope was somewhat avaricious”, 
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writes George Haven Putnam (Books and their makers during the Middle 
Ages, vol. I, New York, 1897, p. 406), “and preferred to use his money 
to provide for a large circle of relatives rather than to support a publishing 
press. The printers were, therefore, unable to secure any aid from the papal 
treasury, and in 1472, brought their business to a close.” 

At the same time when these charges were printed in New York, a 
German scholar Joseph Schlecht published in Freiburg in Brisgovia the text 
of the petition of the two printers Schweinheim and Pannartz to Sixtus IV. 
He had found in 1893 the original supplication in the Vatican archives 
bearing the pope’s endorsement: Fiat ut petitur de expectativis pro ambobus 
(Sixtus und die deutschen Drucker in Rom, in Ehses, Festschrift zum 1100 
jaehrigen Jubilaeum des deutschen Campo santo in Rom, Freiburg, 1897, 
pp. 307-311). The two printers were not quite moderate in their requests; 
they petitioned for a major benefice. This postulation proves, what had been 
unknown before, that the two printers were priests capable of being pro- 
moted to major benefices. The pope urged them to draw up a document 


to that effect in the form of an expectance which would be expedited in 
the chancery tax-free. 


An expectancy, however, is no immediate relief; the expectant might 
have to wait a long time till a vacancy occurs which he can fill. Yet there 
have been known some facts for many years which would prove that the 
pope gave the printers some immediate help. In March 1472, the printers 
state that their roomy storage house was filled with unsold books. The cost 
incurred by the publication of the four tomes of Lyra’s commentary on the 
Bible were so great that they have now nothing to live on. Yet two months 
later, on May 26, 1472, they issued from the press the second and last 
volume of Lyra’s work, a tome of 900 pages in print, and thereafter nine 
more books up to the close of the year. During the next year 1473 only 
seven books were printed by the two printers. This proves that despite the 
overstock in March of 1472 the business went on without interruption. 

In 1474 Schweinheim and Pannartz dissolved partnership. Pannartz 
continued the business but Schweinheim returned to his original trade of 
engraving. Apparently there were no financial difficulties to be blamed for 
this step. The reason was the grant of a canonry to Schweinheim. On 
January 29, 1474 Schweinheim was admitted among the canons of the 
collegiate church of St. Victor outside the walls of Mayence. He had 
applied for this major benefice and when a vacancy occurred he was in- 
stalled by Sixtus IV. continuing to reside in Rome till his death in 1477. 
(Wilh. Velke in Hartwig, Festschrift zum 500 jaehrigen Geburtstage von 
Job. Guterberg, Leipsic, 1900, pp. 430 sq.). When Schweinheim received 
the first payment from his prebend in Mayence, he became financially in- 
dependent and reverted to the labor of his love: to engraving, on which 
he was occupied for three years; he left the business to Pannartz and thus 
their partnership was dissolved at the beginning of the year 1474. Thus 
the expectancy granted by Sixtus IV. in 1472 was materialized in the 
induction into a canonry, not quite two years later. Pastor in his History 
of the Popes completely ignores this ecclesiastical provision of Schweinheim 
by the Franciscan pope and in general he does not give the credit due 
to Sixtus IV. as patron of printers. 
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Sixtus IV created the celebrated Venetian printer Nicholas Jenson, 
Count Palatine. This honorable position was conferred on the printer as 
a recognition of the great services to the church by the publication of the 
great number of ecclesiastical books printed from 1470 till 1480 rather 
than as a distinction for the artistic excellence of his printed books. Jenson 
died very rich in September 1480 (Fumagalli, Gius., Lexicon typographi- 
cum Italiae, Florence, 1905, p. 460). 

Another official of the papal court of the Franciscan pope Sixtus IV 
was the Roman printer John Philip de Lignamine. No sooner had Six- 
tus IV ascended the papal throne than he charged Lignamine, who opened 
his career as printer in Rome the year previous, with the publication of 
his theological works on the Blood of Christ and the Power of God. The 
work was issued from the press about December of 1471 in a folio of 
244 pages and the printer was made a scutifer or squire of the pope. When 
in the spring of 1472 Lignamine printed another book, he placed in the 
colophon his papal title of FAMILIARIS Sixti Quarti. As squire, Lignamine 
had to render verious domestic services of an honorable nature and enjoyed 
the privileges of a FAMILIARS of the pope which consisted in exemption 
from taxes and onerous services. Of course the pope paid the printer for 
publishing his book. Perhaps this was not the first money paid by Sixtus IV 
to a printer from the papal treasury. Bussi had dedicated the first volume 
of Lyra’s Glossae in universam Bibliam to Sixtus IV. This volume was 
issued from the press on November 18, 1471. A dedication of a book to 
a prominent person was invariably repaid by a gift to the printer. A few 
days before November 25, 1471, the regulae cancellariae were issued from 
the press of the German printer Georg Lauer at Rome, the first official 
publication of Sixtus IV, and naturally money was paid to a printer from 
the papal treasury. In the course of time six Roman printers were busy 
to print the official documents of the Franciscan pope Sixtus IV. In the 
summer of 1473, Lignamine published Sixtus’ Tractatus de futuris contin- 
gentibus, a folio of eighteen pages. Guillaume Fichet who had financed 
the first printers at Paris and had dedicated one of the first productions 
of the Paris press to Sixtus IV was appointed papal chamberlain and 
apostolic penitentiary in Rome by the Franciscan pope. Thus Sixtus IV has 
proved a most liberal patron of the printers. 


FRANCISCAN TERTIARY AMONG FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
PRINTERS 


Typography or printing with movable type is one of the few, if not 
the only, great cultural invention hailed with universal enthusiasm. Yet 
more than the high-sounding praises placed at the end of the works or 
at the beginning in the prefaces of editors, the active co-operation of per- 
sons of all classes gained for printers and printing the high esteem enjoyed 
in pre-Reformation times. In the printshops the master of mechanical arts 
labored side by side with the master of liberal arts, the priest and tonsured 
cleric among the secular clergy and the monk among the religious clergy 
worked in the composition-room and at the press together with the layman 
and common craftsman. From the benches of the university the newly 
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created Doctor of Philosophy or Law or Theology would enter the print- 
shop and from the printshop the doctor of Theology or Philosophy would 
ascend a chair in the university. In 1481 the Rector of the Paris university 
found time to print with his own hands a few books. Thus printing be- 
came a honorable occupation for all classes. 

Since plying the trade of printing demanded a capital stock of money, 
the Mendicant Friars were barred from taking active part in the develop- 
ment of the book-trade to the extent displayed by the Monks, or the secular 
clergy. Yet they were not absent altogether. Among the pre-Reformation 
ptinters are counted three Carmelites, one Augustinian Hermit and one 
Friar Minor Observant. Two Dominican Friars were managers of a print- 
shop. The Third Order Secular of St. Francis was also represented among 
the pre-Reformation printers in the person of Lorenzo dei Vivaldis of 
Mondovi in Italy. With his father Dominicus and his brother Stephanus 
he had issued in print two editions of the Aesopus from 1476 till 1481 
and in 1484 an edition of the “doctrinale”’ of Alexander de Villedieu in 
company with his brother Stephanus. Finally in 1495 he printed a work 
under his sole name with the colophon: per Laurentium de Vivaldis civem 
Montisregalis ac Tertii Ordinis divi Francisci religiosum (Reichhart, Gott- 
fried, O.S.B. Beitraege zur Inkunabelnkunde, Leipzig, 1895, p. 296 sq.). 
There are good reasons to believe that the greatest of all printers, the in- 
ventor John Gutenberg, died as a Franciscan Tertiary. Likewise there are 
good reasons to believe that there were other Tertiary printers whose names 
unfortunately do not appear on the books and pamphlets and single sheets 
issued from their presses. 


THOMAS MURNER O. CONV. PROMOTOR OF PRINTING 
(1511-1537) 


Friar Thomas Murner O. Conv., famous as satirical poet and antag- 
onist of Luther, promoted the introduction of printing into the two cities 
of Frankfort on the Main and Luzerne in Switzlerland. In September 1511 
he was transferred to Frankfort, where he was to devote his time to the 
instruction of the novices of the Order, to the office of preaching and to 
studies. His brother Beatus followed him to that city and introduced the 
art of printing into that metropolis. However, five men are mentioned in 
the records of the city of Frankfort as having been doing printing of some 
kind from 1474 till 1502 in Frankfort (Consentius, E., Die Typen der 
Inkunabelzeit., Berlin, 1929, pp. 26-27). No works produced by them are 
known and for this reason these printers were no typographers i.e. printers 
with movable type but xylographers i.e., printers from wooden blocks or 
printers of textile goods who also went by the name of printers (Ohly, 
Kurt. Die Proctor-Haeblersche Methode und der Versuch ihrer Widerlegung. 
Berlin, 1931, p. 41 sq.). Accordingly Beatus Murner is regarded as the 
first printer with movable type of Frankfort on the Main. Evidently his 
brother Thomas influenced him to set up a press in that city and, what is 
more, even in the Franciscan monastery. Moritz Sondheim, the best authority 
on the beginning of printing in Frankfort does not hesitate to believe that 
Beatus Murner set up his press in the monastery of the “Barfuesser” and 
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did do all his printing there during two years. Nine books were issued from 
the press in that monastery (M. Sondheim. Die aeltester Frankfurter 
Drucke. Frankfurt am Main, 1885, and of the same author: Die Anfaenge 
der Druckkunst in Frankfurt am Main, in: Gutenberg-Festschrift 1925). 

The first book issued from the press of Beatus Murner is a popular 
devotional work in German written by the printer himself and entitled: 
“Voyage out of this miserable vale of tears.” It enjoyed some popularity 
and passed through two editions in Frankfort and a third one in 1515. To 
enhance its popularity the book was adorned with six large woodcuts. Beatus 
Murner printed in Frankfort four books of his brother Thomas: his ser- 
mons about patience, the celebration of Jewish Easter and the (presage before 
and after meals, both translated from Hebrew into Latin and two German 
editions of the latter book, and the menomic text-book of prosody and 
metrics in two Latin issues. Thomas Murner might have acted also as a 
proofreader of the productions of his brother. 

In July 1513, Thomas Murner was transferred to Strassburg and with 
him Beatus Murner left also and Frankfort remained without any printer 
for ten years. His two brothers Beatus and Sixtus must have died some 
time later and he lost the printers who were ready to print his manifold 
works. In 1518 Thomas Murner states that he had compiled fifty scientific 
books which were still unpublished. When later he did not find a printer 
for his vehement attacks on Luther and the other Reformers, Thomas Murner 
established a printshop of his own at Luzerne in Switzerland in 1523 to 
publish those books. His was the first printing establishment in that city. 
In 1524 Thomas Murner began to print his books in Strassburg but the 
magistrate stopped him in this undertaking. In the course of time he issued 
from his private press no less than fourteen editions of books of polemics 
against the Reformers. Most of these copies were destroyed, so that the 
books from this press are actually very rare (Bohatta, H., Einfuehrung in 
die Buchkunde, Wien, 1928, pp. 112 sq.; Liebenau, Th., Der Franziskaner 
Thomas Murner, Freiburg in Brisgovia, 1913, pp. 209, 262, where a list 
of titles is given). Thomas Murner has the credit of having established 
the second and third printing presses set up by Friars Minor. Belonging 
to the branch of Franciscans who professed the mitigated Rule of St. 
Francis, he was like the Conventuals of Venice not so much hampered by 
the restrictions of the Rule in regard to money. 


ARCHBISHOP JUAN ZUMARRAGA, O.F.M. AND THE 
INTRODUCTION OF PRINTING INTO MEXICO 


“One of the most astonishing facts in the history of printing is that 
in less than a century after the invention, the new craft was being practiced 
on a continent the very existence of which had been unknown fifty years 
earlier. This remarkable enterprise had the hearty encouragement of Zu- 
martaga, the archbishop of Mexico (D. C. McMurtrie. The Book, New 
York, 1937, p. 390). In his Memorial handed to the Council of the Indies 
in 1533 by Zumarraga, we read: “Since it is very useful to have a printing 
office and a paper-mill in Mexico and since several persons are ready to 
emigrate there, provided His Royal Majesty will assist them in the exercise 
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of their act, Your Eminences may graciously arrange this matter.” Thereupon, 
it was decreed that the printer would be granted “free passage and board 
and lodging and receive a certain sum of money from the royal treasury 
to set up a press.” A printer named Esteban Martin came to settle in Mexico 
City towards the end of 1533 or in 1534 and on September the Sth, 1539, 
he was admitted to citizenship. Since the latter privilege was conferred only 
after a stranger had been residing in the city for some years, Esteban Marin 
must have lived in Mexico for a long time and plied his trade. 


That printing was done in Mexico in 1538, we know for certain from 
a letter of archbishop Zumarraga dated May 6, 1538, in which he complains 
that “little progress can be made in the matter of a on account of 
the scarcity of paper.” Yet we have no certainty about any book printed 
in that year or earlier. Since the first printer was called to Mexico to print 
smaller books for the instruction of the Indians, Esteban Martin is credited 
with the publication of Toribio de Motolinia, O.F.M., Doctrina Christiana 
en lengua Mexicana, and Juan de Ribas, O.F.M., Doctrina Cristiana en 
lengua Mexicana of 1537, and Escalera Espiritual de S. Juan Climaco 
translated by Juan de Estrada, O.P. The last named book is generally con- 
sidered as the FIRST book printed in Mexico and placed into the year 1535. 
The date is evidently wrong, since the translator finished his work only 
towards the end of 1536. The book was probably never printed, since 
archbishop Zumarraga could not allow that a large book of two hundred 
pages intended only for the instruction of novices be printed, when there 
was a scarcity of paper for printing the small catechisms and educational 
booklets, which were so necessary for the missionary work. We may reason- 
ably believe that Esteban Martin “e during the six years (1534-1539) 
a goodly number of smaller works, for this was the primary reason why 
the archbishop had him sent to Mexico. He belongs to the group of printers 
whose activity is established beyond any doubt but who cannot be credited 
with any particular issue of books. 

On May 6, 1538, archbishop Zumarraga stated that a number of books 
awaited printing but their publication by the press was frustrated by lack 
of paper and other requisites; his own catechism could not be printed for 
the same reason. Therefore he arranged that a second master printer was 
sent from Spain who was backed by larger capital and equipment. This 
second printer arrived in Mexico in the fall of 1539; he was sent by the 
printer Cromberger of Seville to work for his firm. His name was Juan 
Pablos, an Italian by birth who was to print books in Mexico from 1539 
to 1560. Pablos issued in 1539 Zumarraga’s catechism in Mexican and 
Spanish consisting of twelve printed pages. No copy has come down to us 
but we have a detailed description of the booklet. On December 13, 1540, 
was printed the Manual de Adultos of which only three leaves are existant. 
In 1543 was printed Zumarraga’s small catechism for children and in 1544 
his Doctrina a the first book which is preserved in its entirety (repro- 
duced in facsimile by the U. S. Cath. Hist. Society, New York, 1928). 
Up to the year 1546 the archbishop paid all expenses of printing. 

The first issues from the Mexican press were no books but booklets of 
the smallest size, single and double sheets and broadsides. Archbishop 
Zumarraga ordered to be printed first of all four to five thousand Abece- 
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darii. These were booklets or sheets containing the ABC or all letters of 
the alphabet followed by the Our Father, the Hail Mary, the Creed, Ten 
Commandments and the Benedicite and Gratias i.e., prayers before and 
after meals and finally certain other prayers. About 1537 a printer issued 
in London such an abecedarius containing the same pieces as the booklets 
printed for Zumarraga in Mexico and the missionaries in Mexico taught 
the Indians in the same way as they had been taught in their youth to 
learn to read and write first of all the Our Father, the Hail Mary, the Creed 
and the daily prayers. Some of the abecedaries contained a large collection 
of psalms and prayers covering in print from eight to sixteen pages, some 
contained the single pieces, alphabet, Our Father, Hail Mary, Apostles’ 
Creed, meal prayers, etc., on separate printed sheets or two or more on 
double sheets. The abecedaries contained also the profane pieces of elemen- 
tary arithmetic and formulas for confession. All these educational helps 
ge in Mexico are lost, whilst of those printed in Europe a few have 

mn saved which were printed many years before a press was set up in 
Mexico. Accordingly, the Biblical prayers Pater and Ave were the first 
printed texts. In the letter of May 6, 1538, Zumarraga writes that scarcity 
of paper “hampers many works which are ready here and of others which 
have to be reprinted’; he surely refers to the production of those abecedaries 
in these words. At that time Esteban Martin was the sole printer in the 
colony. From Mexico City printing spread to other cities and some time 
after 1563 the Franciscans had established a printing office in their mon- 
astery at Tlaxilulco. Prior to the year 1601, no less than 175 books were 


o_o in the colony of Mexico and fully one third of them were written 
y Franciscans. 


JoHN M. LENuHaRT, O. Cap. 


St. Augustine Monastery, 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 
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The Epistles of St. Clement of Rome and St. Ignatius of Antioch. Newly 
translated and annotated. By James A. Kleist, S.J., Ph. D. Westminster, 
Maryland: Newman Bookshop, 1946. Pp. vii+162. $2.50. 


Our Holy Father, in his encyclical letter on Sacred Scripture, Divino 
Afflante Spiritu, invites all scholars to make a more thorough study of the 
Fathers for a better understanding of Scripture. This invitation can be 
extended to serve other branches of theology. The Fathers, moreover, should | 
be read and used more by the priest in his ministry of preaching. The laity, | 
too, should be taught to read the Fathers in preference to the other ancient 
classics. We gladly welcome, then, the new enterprise of the editors and 
publisher of Ancient Christian Writers. They are filling a long felt need 
by giving us a reliable Catholic translation in English. 

The first volume contains the Epistles of St. Clement of Rome and 
of St. Ignatius of Antioch. Both these works are ageless classics. Timeless 
though they are, they convey a lesson that is most timely especially in our 
day. They inculcate charity in the bond of peace and life saturated with 
Christ. They pulse with the life blood of Sacred Scripture, especially with 
St. Paul and St. John. 

The distinguished translator of this volume, Father Kleist, needs no 
introduction. He has done a superb job in putting these gems of ancient 
Christianity into readable, modern diction, which makes their message seem 
new and fresh. Father Kleist added two helpful introductions, one to St. 
Clement, the other to St. Ignatius. Forty-three pages of notes, placed in 
the rear of the book, explain the thought, or the choice of words in the 
translation. These notes display sound scholarship; Father Kleist shows | 
himself an authority in the Greek language. 

We hope that we are not being fastidious in pointing out a few slips 
in a work that is so scholarly. On page 57 we are told that St. Ignatius 
wrote his epistles about 110 A.D., that is, about 15 or 20 years after the 
death of the last Apostle. According to Scripture scholars John died about 
104 A.D.; so only about 6 to 8 years before Ignatius wrote his epistles. 
Again, John wrote the Apocalypse at the end of Domitian’s reign, that is, 
about 96 A.D. Now if we follow the opinion of some of the Fathers that 
the Gospel was written after the Apocalypse, it was written only about 
7 to 14 years before Ignatius’ epistles, not 15 to 20, as is stated on page 
128, note 22. 


In reference to note 4 on page 104, we should like to note that there 
are different endings to the collects in the Roman liturgy; hence it is not 
altogether correct to say that all the collects of the Roman liturgy end 
with “Per Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum.” On page 120, note 10, 
besides saying that the absolute use of ‘‘Name’’ for ‘name of Christ’ refers 
perhaps to Phil. 2, 9, it might have been added that this absolute use is 
found in Scripture. In III John 7 it is certain, and in Acts 5:41 the better 
MSS have it thus. In James 5:14 the Vatican codex has the absolute use, 
but here the better reading seems to call for the addition of ‘‘of the Lord.” 

The editors and publisher ought to be congratulated for the clear type 
and attractive format and good proof reading. Perhaps some readers would 
want captions before the various sections of the Epistles. At times it is 
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difficult to get an apt caption, especially in epistles; but if judiciously 
chosen, — are a great aid in reading ancient works. 

The first volume of Ancient Christian Writers has set a high standard. 
We are sure all, laity as well as Religious and clergy, will welcome it. 
All can read it with pleasure and profit. 


Dominic J. UNGER, O.F.M. Cap. 
Capuchin College, 


Washington, D.C. 


Bibliography of English Translations From Medieval Sources. Number 
XXXIX of the Records of Civilization Sources and Studies, Austin 
P. Evans, Editor. By Clarissa P. Farrar and Austin P. Evans. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. xii+534. $7.50. 


The present bibliography certainly obviates a need felt by many working 
in the field of Medieval studies. The arrangement follows the alphabetical 
order, each item being numbered for the sake of cross reference and back- 
reference from a supplementary index at the end. Altogether 3,839 transla- 
tions have been listed. The medieval sources taken into consideration in 
this Bibliography include every literary source composed ‘during the period 
from Constantine the Great to the year 1500 within an area roughly in- 
clusive of Europe, northern Africa and western Asia.” Hence translations 
from other languages than Latin have also found a place in this bibliography. 
On the other hand, the compilers have not adhered too rigorously to this 
rough delimitation of their field. And that with good reason, since their 
main aim was to provide students of European culture during the Middle 
Ages with a working tool. 

Translations of “‘official papers — documents as distinct from literary 
sources” —, have been mostly excluded from this bibliography, since they 
have been or will be published elsewhere. But, here again, the compilers 
using sound judgment have agreed to important exceptions: “While ex- 
cluding translations of the great body of the Roman and Byzantine codes 
and of English law, we have included, on the basis of their interest for 
the general history of civilization, the translations of early Germanic law 
and the commercial codes, such as the Visigothic code, the laws of Oléron 
and Wisby, and the Consulate of the Sea.” Besides the exceptions men- 
tioned, it was the aim of the compilers to list every translation of more 
than a few pages and also their various editions in this bibliography. 

And the result? After a coursory perusal of this vast bibliography and 
occasional checking of the reliability of the information we cannot but 
pay our highest admiration for the sound work achieved by the compilers. 
Their work of fifteen years (the bibliography closes with the year 1942) 
will prove to be ge yea to medieval students. Many translations 
concerning the works of or about Franciscans are listed under the names 
of: Antonio da Padova, Roger Bacon, Bartholomaeus Anglicus, Benedict 
the Pole, Bernardino da Siena, Bonaventura, Catarina da Bologna, Clara of 
Assisi, David von Augsburg, Francesco d’Assisi, Giovanni di Plano Car- 
pini, (Grosseteste), Jacopone da Todi, Jordanus of Giano, Ramo Lull, 
William Ockham, Odorico da Pordenone, Luca Paccioli, John Peckham, 
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Willem van Ruysbroek, Salimbene, Thomas of Eccleston, and probably 
others which escaped our attention in surveying this wealth of information. 
Brief notes about the authenticity of certain works and of other details 
are quite often added. 

We recommend this bibliography to all our libraries. 

PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O.F.M. 

Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, New York. 


The Capuchin Annual 1943-1946. Edited by Father Senan, O.F.M. Cap. 
Dublin, 2 Capel Street. Pp. 512, $2.50. 


This double number of the already famous annuals follows its fifteen 
predecessors in form and style. Its contents presents a great variety of 
essays and poems. Tales, stories, biographies, recollections, travelogues, 
history, music, song, art and folklore follow each other in stately procession, 
giving an idea of the rich Irish culture of the past and present. Not all 
contributions are of the same merit, but all are of a very good literary 
quality. A few of the prose and poems are in the Gaelic language; the 
rest is English. All speak from the heart of the Irish nation. The volume 
is profusely illustrated with half-tones, art prints, color plates and very 
numerous fine and amusing silhouettes. Although advertisements cover 
about one third of the pages in front and in the back, each of these pages 
has at least something of interest to the reader. The large number of com- 
mercial, industrial, financial and educational publicity as well as the long 
list of patrons shows that the combined Irish forces are behind the purpose 
of the annual. This purpose is to promote Gaelic art and culture in all 
branches. To this cause, the Capuchin Annual is a worthwhile contribution. 


KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.F.M. Cap. 
Our Lady of Sorrows Friary, 
New York. 


Der Christusritter aus Assisi. By Dr. P. Hilarin Felder, O.F.M. Cap., Titular- 
bischof von Gera. Zuerich-Altstetten: B. Goetschmann, 1941. Pp. 165. 


Although this review is belated on account of the war conditions, the 
small volume under consideration deserves attention on account of its 
valuable viewpoint. The venerable author offers it as a “supplement and 
illustration” of his more pretentious work, The Ideals of St. Francis. He 
disclaims any originality in the title, Christ’s Paladin of Assisi, for, as he 
states, the oldest biographers already used it. At first blush St. Francis 
might seem far removed from the Lnighthood we know, but the author 
proves him to have been a true Paladin of Christ and develops his theme 
without undue stress from all the sources at his disposal. Under the aspect 
of knighthood Francis rises up before us to majestic stature. 

In the first part of the book the emergence and development of this 
knighthood is traced. Six chapters show the true meaning of knighthood, 
Francis between cloth and sword, the probation of the candidate, the final 
choice between liege-lord and vassal, the consecration to knighthood, and 
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the knightly wooing of the bride, Lady Poverty. The second part of the 
book demonstrates the probation of this Paladin of Christ. He is shown 
in his feudal service, as the harold of the Great King, in the service of 
the liege-lord, in his knightly love of Lady Poverty, and as the troubadour 
and minstrel of God. “He began as a disciple of the ‘cheerful science’; he 
ended as a troubadour and minstrel of God. “Mortem cantando suscepit.’ 
In the life of this Paladin of Christ there is nothing more knightly than 
his death.” 

Baumhauer has illustrated the book with a beautiful colored frontis- 
piece of St. Francis. Almost immediately after its appearance, the Swiss 
Capuchin Father Paul-Marie translated this little volume into French under 
the title Chevalier du Christ au Pays d’ Assisie. It would be a real labor of 
love for some friar to do it into English, so that this Paladin of Christ 
might be even better known in our country. 

THEODORE ROEMER, O.F.M. Cap. 
St. Lawrence College, 
Mount Calvary, Wis. 


According to the Pattern. The story of Dr. Agnes McLaren and the Society 
of Catholic Medical Missionaries. By Katherine Burton. New York- 


Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co., Inc. 1946. Pp. 242. Bibliography 
and Index. 


Mission for Samaritans. A Survey of Achievements and Opportunities in 
the Field of Catholic Medical Missions. By Anna Dengel, M.D., 


Superior of the Society of Catholic Medical Missionaries. With a 
forword by the Rt. Rev. John M. Cooper, Ph.D., S.T.D. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 1945. Pp. VII plus 121. Ill. Bib- 
liography and Index. 


These two books published in short succession supplement each other. 
The first, written by the skilled hand of Katherine Burton, is the story of 
the origins of Catholic Medical Missions, a contemporary movement in 
Catholic mission life which is at once modern and urgently needed. The 
book begins with the life of Agnes McLaren, a Scottish Presbyterian girl, 
who wanted to be a woman-doctor in a time when only men were admitted 
to that profession. In France she earned her degree and eventually became 
a Catholic. After many years of service to the sick, especially the poor, she 
became enthused over the ideal of erecting a mission hospital for the 
suffering women of India. Realizing that only a religious community of 
trained doctors and nurses could ensure the success of her project, she 
worked with astounding zeal and perseverance in persuading the Holy See 
to permit religious to engage in surgery and obstetrics. But unfortunately 
she died before her ideals materialized. 

However, her dream came true “according to the pattern”. Anna 
Dengel, a Tirolese girl who had studied medicine in Ireland, became the 
foundress and the soul of a religious society of women intent on devoting 
their lives and medical skill to the extension of Christ’s kingdom in foreign 
lands. Inspiring and vivid, the story does not lack its sense of humor. 
It is primarily intended for the average reader. Nevertheless, as a source- 
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book on the origins of modern Catholic medical missions it has per- 
manent value. 

Mission for Samaritans, written by Dr. Anna Dengel herself, aspires 
to be something more than a mission story. Perhaps it is correct to say that 
it is the first Catholic world survey on medical missions. As such it is a 
definite contribution to Catholic missiology. 


In the beginning the book explains the nature of Medical Missions. 
Then follows a brief outline of Catholic medical mission work in past 
centuries, and a discussion of Catholic and Protestant Medical Missions 
in the twentieth century. What Dr. Dengel has to say on the development 
of Catholic medical missions corresponds closely to the description given 
by Mrs. Burton, except that Dr. Dengel gives credit also to Dr. Margaret 
Lamont, another Scottish convert, who in her writings vigorously pleaded 
for the cause of Catholic medical missions. Protestant efforts are duly 
recognized by the author, and rightly so, for, they inspired Catholics along 
similar lines. 

The latter part of the book is a survey of Catholic medical work in 
mission fields all over the world, covering both the past and the present. 
As this survey is the first attempt it is bound to have its shortcomings, 
but it is a challenge for more detailed research in this interesting phase of 
Catholic mission history. 

The following additions and corrections are offered in the hope that 
they may be of use for further studies. As far as China is concerned, the 
Franciscans did not, as is said, come on the scene in China in 1731, working 
in Northern Hupeh. Northern Hupeh, at that time, was a mission of the 
French Jesuits, and the Franciscans entered Hupeh not before 1838 when 
Msgr. Giuseppe Rizzolati, O.F.M., became Vicar Apostolic of Hupeh and 
Hunan. The Franciscans, however, besides being the only Catholic mission- 
aries in China during the Middle Ages, settled in Macao, China, as early 
as 1580. By 1700 they had missions in the provinces of Kuangtung, Kiangsi, 
Fukien, Nanking, Shantung and Shensi. The Spanish Franciscans of the 
Philippine Province were surprisingly conscious of the importance of 
medical work for the propagation of the Faith. By 1678, they had a hos- 
pital in Canton. About the same time, Father Juan de S. Frutos, O.F.M. 
founded a leper colony which might well be the first in China under 
Christian auspices. Father Pedro de la Pifiuela wrote a Chinese treatise on 
minerals and plants probably in order to spread Western medical knowledge 
among the Chinese. Franciscan lay brothers trained in medicine assisted the 
Fathers in drawing souls to Christ. In 1732, the physician Brother Antonio 
de la Concepcién is mentioned by a Chinese official as having great influence 
among the people in Canton. Some years ago, the late Fr. Severiano Alco- 
bendas, O.F.M., published a very valuable and extensive study on these 
“religiosos medico-cirujanos” who worked not only in China, but also in 
the Philippines, in Japan and in Indo-China as well. (Cf. Archivo Ibero- 
americano, 1931-1934). The Italian Franciscan missionaries likewise saw 
the importance of medical charity for the missions. Particularly during the 
persecution times of the early eighteenth century, they made use of native 


pharmacists who were probably far superior to the old-fashioned quacks 
of the Taoist tradition. 
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But if all this is said, it remains true that “though all these under- 
takings were zealously and unselfishly carried on for the welfare of the 
people, a fully qualified personnel of trained medical workers was for a 
long time the exception in Catholic missions.” 

A few spelling mistakes, particularly of foreign names, should be 
corrected, e.g. Paul Hsii, Cambaluc, Ssu-ma Ch’ien, Chou dynasty, etc. 
The name Jean Terrence, S.J., should be changed to Johannes Terrentius, 
the family name being the latinized form of the German name Schreck. 

These critical remarks, however, detract nothing from the value of 
the book. In fact, both books deserve a wide circulation, and are a fine 
contribution to our literature on the missions. 


BERNWARD WILLEKE, O.F.M. 
Mt. St. Sepulchre, 


Washington, D.C. 


General und Erzbischof P. Bernard Christen von Andermatt (1837-1909) 
und die Erneuerung des Kapuzinerordens. By P. Hilarin Felder, O.F.M. 
Cap., Titularbischof von Gera. Schwyz: Drittordens-Zentrale, 1943. 
Pp. xvit+436. 


From the havoc wrought in the religious communities of the nineteenth 
century by persecutions and suppressions the Capuchin order did not 
emerge unscathed. In many places of Italy, Spain, France, and Germany, 
where the order had flourished in earlier years, it seemed shattered almost 
beyond the hope of repair. Into the midst of this distressing situation the 


Swiss Capuchin Father Bernard Christen of Andermatt was thrust as the 
minister general. During his long term of office (1884-1908), he restored 
otder into this chaos, and the author does not hesitate to call him the 
second founder and pattern of the Capuchin order. This is the story told 
in this volume from original sources by the very competent Capuchin 
Bishop Hilarin Felder, who had personal experience of many events 
narrated in this book. 

After eight chapters on the early life of Father Bernard, the author 
launches into a description of his work as minister general. He tells the 
story without bias, bitterness, or unnecessary laudation. Reform was carried 
on in the curia generalizia and the disorganized provinces. One of the 
important factors in preserving unity was the founding of the Analecta. 
The renewal of spirit was based on the carefully revised ordinances of the 
general chapters and the insistence on their observance. Upon taking office, 
Father Bernard found the missions practically separated from the order 
and only 379 isolated Capuchins laboring in them. At the end of his term . 
the number of Capuchin missionaries had grown to 914 priests and lay 
brothers in 36 mission districts. They were now directly dependent on the 
minister general, under the guidance of the Sacred Congregation of Prop- 
aganda, and the mission districts were confided to individual provinces of 
the order. This re-awakening and progress must be ascribed principally to 
the interest and indefatigable zeal of the minister general. 

The renewal of spirit in the order was accomplished through the 
lengthy and careful personal visitations of the provinces by Father Bernard. 
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These journeys, their findings and their results, are described in nine chap- 
ters. The two next chapters are devoted to the zeal of the minister general 
for regular observance and pastoral work, and to his promotion of studies 
and the apostolate of the pen among his brethren. He himself was the 
author of an exquisite life of St. Francis, and he began, but could not 
complete, a life of St. Clare as a companion volume. In his opinion regular 
observance could not be attained unless the friars were intent on performing 
their duty as preachers and in the confessional. In order that this might be 
accomplished adequately, he realized that studies had to be promoted. He 
insisted particularly on a reorganization and expansion of the seraphic 
minor seminaries. He watched carefully over the major seminaries. He was 
anxious to put the crowning seal of a university upon the studies of the 
order, even though he could not find the means to climb to this pinnacle. 

After his long term in office, Father Bernard was made titular arch- 
bishop of Stauropolis. He did not live long to enjoy the honor bestowed 
upon him by the Holy See, for he died the next year in his beloved 
Switzerland worn out by the many years of sustained effort for the benefit 
of the order he revered. His characteristic traits are summed up by the 
author as follows: ‘‘a gigantic capability for work with a never weakening 
endurance; a keen mind and an iron energy; a practical feeling and talent 
for organization; good common sense and prudence in difficult decisions 
and enterprises; a glowing zeal and self-sacrifice in promoting regular 
observance, studies, the home apostolate, and the foreign missions; courage 
and patience in trials and sufferings unto death.” 

In writing this biography the venerable author has performed a difficult 
task judiciously and thoroughly. He has placed the subject of his sketch 
in the proper setting of the times. He has obliged the interested reader 
with many photographs. He has lightened the task of reference by a three- 
fold index. He has given us as scientific and human a work as would be 
expected from this Franciscan author and experienced professor at the 
university of Freiburg in Switzerland. 


THEODORE ROEMER, O.F.M. Cap. 
St. Lawrence College, 
Mount Calvary, Wis. 


Mother of Carmel: A Portrait of St. Theresa of Jesus. By E. Allison Peers. 
New York: Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1946. Pp. xii+-220. $2.50. 


In the field of biography two divergent schools can be admitted: the 
one making use of the elaborately documented and scientific method, the 
other being identified with the interpretive and subjectively creative form 
initiated by Lytton Strachey and popularized in our own day. Mr. Peers’ 
book appears to strike a happy medium between these two methods. While 
aiming at interesting and instructing his reader without burying him in a 
mass of historical detail, he admits that he follows his own chronology 
“without attempting to justify it in any detail.” However, he offers sufficient 
quotation and factual information to save his writing from being classed 
as fictionalized biography. 

The author makes it clear that he does not treat his subject’s writings 
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exhaustively but extracts traits sufficient to accumulate material for a finally 
complete picture of St. Theresa. He declares that he is presenting “only a 
simple biographical sketch, and not a treatise.” 

With these acknowledgements on the part of the author in mind, the 
reader should not look for a definitive history of the Spanish mystic in this 
book. Mr. Peers, in speaking of St. Theresa as a writer, offers a valuable 
piece of advice for the literary critic when he says: ““We must always judge 
a book... in relation to its author's aim.” 

That we find here an adequate biographical sketch of the subject is 
apparent. To attempt a sketch of any kind an artist must be in sympathy 
with and understand his subject to a fairly large degree. 


The humanity and sociability of the Saint appear on almost every page. 
She is revealed as one who always has the best interests of her fellow 
sisters in mind. Her genuine helpfulness is shown to be a direct result of 
a “sanctified common sense.” Actives in the spiritual life are encouraged 
to do what they can, and preserve humility of heart. In speaking of the 
truly humble servant, St. Theresa says: “I would much rather be like her 
than like some contemplatives.” 

Humor was a constant companion of this great Carmelite. Despite her 
multitudinous trials and sufferings, it is recorded that she “could laugh very 
readily and gaily.” She was the life and soul at every gathering of the 
members of her community. She once told a friend that she disliked 
“gloomy people” and wished to be delivered from “frowning saints.” 

It would be impossible, even in a cursory review, to overlook the 
author’s frequent references to St. Theresa’s advice on the science of con- 
templative prayer. Because she so thoroughly understood the states of prayer 
of which she speaks, she can reduce them to the language and comprehension 
of her readers. She is so simple and direct in what she has to say that 
there can be little doubt as to her meaning. Her images and examples are 
compelling and forceful, and she could combine the freedom required in 
writing on mystical subjects with an attention to method which goes hardly 
unsurpassed. 

Mr, Peers’ brief outline of the Interior Castle is one which strikes the 
reader's interest and invites him to examine this classical treatise on mys- 
ticism. It may be said that he generally achieves this end throughout his 
book. If it might encourage others to examine the masterful writings of 
the incomparable St. Theresa, its author should count his work well re- 
warded. 

Touching upon the Saint as a writer in one of the most interesting 
chapters, the author declares the secret of her literary style as well as of 
her sanctity to be that: ‘She was just herself”. Did not Buffon say: “Le 
style est I‘homme méme”? So well does her personality reflect itself in her 
writings that her vigor, virility, wit and charm come to life in her books. 
Although she writes abundantly, she is never wordy. At her best she prac- 
tices terseness in a very high degree. 

The concluding chapter, ‘Teresa the Saint”, puts in the final strokes 
of the artist’s sketch. He shows how Teresa, beginning at the bottom of 
spiritual experiences, marches steadily onward and upward, remaining no 
little time on the plain, and reaching at last the beautiful heights of 
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sanctity. He indicates that she is a Saint who can easily be approached 
through her attractive personality. Who can not be won over by her utter 
simplicity, deep sincerity and hatred of every kind of pretensiousness ? 

How truly St. Teresa can be called “Mother of Carmel”! Her own 
nuns called her “Our holy mother” in her own day. She can well be called 
Mother by all today who are concerned with their own advance in prayer 
and seek for her guidance! 

VIANNEY THIBEDEAU, O.F.M. Cap. 

St. Lawrence College, 
Mount Calvary, Wis. 


Os Protomartires do Brasil. By Frei Odulfo, O.F.M. Reprint from Revista 
Eclesiastica Brasileira, V, 3, September, 1945. Pp. 568-591. 


This article by Friar Odulfo gives a critical evaluation of the historical 
sources concerning the martyrdom of the protomartyrs of Brazil. Prior to 
the year 1550 there is absolute silence regarding this martyrdom in the 
civil and ecclesiastical histories of the country. Jesuit Fathers make mention 
of it in their relations of 1550, 1584, and about 1592. The Franciscan 
sources mention it the first time only as late as 1621. Yet the martyrdom 
is established beyond a shadow of doubt. The martyrs were two Franciscan 
friars of Portuguese nationality, but their names are unknown. They were 
put to death by Tupiniquin Indians at Porto Seguro on the coast of Brazil, 
but the exact date is not known. Friar Odulfo rejects the dates assigned 
by modern historians to this tragic event, namely, arrival in Brazil in 1503, 
and martyrdom in 1505. He holds that the martyrdom did not occur prior 
to 1516, and not later than 1521. This belated date robs the Brazilian 
martyrs of the honor of protomartyrs of ALL America. At any event, Friar 
Odulfo has conclusively proved that the date 1505, accepted by Friar 
M. A. Habig (Heroes of the Cross, revised edition, Paterson, pp. 24 
et seq.) and others, is now untenable (pp. 582-587). 


JoHN M. LENHART, O.F.M. Cap. 
St. Augustine’s Friary, : 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


HISTORIA das Missoes Orientais do Uruguai. Publicagoes do Patriménio 
Histérico e Artistico Nacional, N. 9. By Aurélio Porto. Rio de Ja- 
neiro: Imprensa Nacional, 1943. Pp. ix+621. 


This imposing book is the first of two volumes which purport to 
treat of the subjects: I. Jesuit Civilization in the missions of Eastern Uru- 
guay (the present volume), and II. Jesuit Art monuments in the same 
territory. The initial purpose of the author was to write a modest study on 
art in the Jesuit civilization of the missions. But he found, as he says in 
the books introduction, that “without a previous study of the ‘civilizacaéo 
Jesuitica’ which flourished in the missions of eastern Uruguay, and of its 
connection with the founding of Rio Grande do Sul, it would be difficult 
to comprehend the Jesuit colonial art.” (p. vii) 

In this first volume, the author gives us a fairly comprehensive history 
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of the missions in question, treating in order, the coming of the Jesuits 
to Brazil and Paraguay, the Jesuit reductions of Rio Grande do Sul, Uru- 
guay and Tape, and the Paulista expeditions to the south (Part I). 

Part II treats of the economic-political antecedents of the founding of 
the Seven Peoples, sketching the origin of the mission economy and the 
part played by the Jesuits in Portugueze expansion in the Rio de la 
Plata area. 

Part III is concerned with the history of the Spanish Jesuit missions 
among the so-called Seven Peoples or Indian tribes in the eastern Uruguayan 
area, beginning with their founding and ending with their extinction after 
the Indians of these seven missions had defied the terms of the Treaty of 
Limits (Tratado dos Limites, generally called Treaty of Madrid in English), 
which placed them under Portugueze tule. 

Doctor Porto relies mostly on published works for his material, but 
he makes at times good use of the manuscript section of the National 
Library at Rio de Janeiro, most particularly of the extensive “Colecao de 
Angelis,” which the Brazilian government acquired from the historian 
Pedro de Angelis. This collection contains thousands of rare codices and 
documents of the early history of Paraguay, La Plata and, indeed, of all 
South America, including many reports and documents on the missions. 

With the help of these documents, the author goes into detail about 
each mission founded in the area of present-day Uruguay. The story of 
the war which followed the iniquitous Treaty of Madrid in 1750 is told 
with all vividness. Dr. Porto cannot help but sympathize with the Jesuits 
and their Indian charges in their plight. He exonerates the Jesuits from 
blame for the Indian rebellion of that period. 

The book includes two graphs, giving pertinent statistics on the Seven 
Peoples during and after colonial times. 

This work is Number 9 of a series of works of various types, published 
irregularly by the Brazilian Ministry of Education and Health and the 
National Bureau of Historical and Artistic Remains (Servico do Patriménio 
Histérico e Artistico Nacional). 

The projected second volume, dealing with the architectural ruins of 
the Jesuit Missions of eastern Uruguay, has not, to my knowledge, appeared 
as yet. If it adheres to the high standards set by the author in his first 
volume, it will be welcomed by all those interested in the colonial mission 
history of South America. 

MaTuHias C. KIEMEN, O.F.M. 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Teutopolis, Illinois. 


San Francisco de Asis, Patrono Universal de la Accion Catolica. By Augustin 
Baez, O.F.M. y Dr. J. M. Nunez Ponte. Buenos Aires: 1945. Pp. 299. 


The work of these two scholars fills a gap in the ever growing literature 
on Catholic Action. They present St. Francis of Assisi in a new light as 
heavenly patron of Catholic Action. 

Friar Baez points out that the ideas of St. Francis have continued to 
inspire men during seven centuries. In his life he established a perfect 
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equilibrium between internal and external activity. From the illusions of 
his youth he turned to God through contact with the Mystical Body of 
Christ in the lepers. Imitation of the life of the Savior created the Fran- 
ciscan Apostolate with its crowning stimulus in Franciscan poverty. Like 
Christ he progressed from a personal to a corporate apostolate by inspiring 
disciples to associate themselves with him and by preaching through exam- 
ple. To extend the influence of the friars, St. Francis founded an auxiliary 
apostolate in the Third Order, which for seven hundred years has been the 
living realization of Catholic Action by its universal appeal of brotherly 
love, by its force of interior life and exterior good example, and by its 
adaptation to the needs of the times. In the chapter on Franciscan inspiration 
of modern Catholic Action, Friar Baez stresses the “kingly priesthood” of 
the laity, and maintains that the Third Order is today what it was in the 
Middle Ages. The work concludes with a description of St. Francis as the 
leader of Catholic Action and of the Franciscan Spirit. 

Dr. J. M. Nunez Ponte considers St. Francis (pp. 185-298) as an 
example of Catholic Action in his love of nature, in his support of the 
Church, in his service to God and neighbor, in his crusade for Christ, in 
his restoration of the evangelic spirit, and in his triumphant actuality of 
our times. “The world,” concludes Dr. Ponte, ‘will gain its ane and 
prosperity not from politicians but from the intervention of a saint. 
Napoleon once remarked while contemplating a picture of St. Francis of 
Assisi: “This saint has gained a greater empire with his girdle than I with 
my sword.’” 

The authors have succeeded to place into the hands of the apostles of 
Catholic Action a book which brings to mind the leading principles that 
for seven hundred years have inspired the great Tertiaries to carry PAX 
ET BONUM into the great brotherhood of mankind. Their work is of 
such a high class of excellence that even the most carping critic will not 
find any cause for censure. 

JoHN M. LENHART, O.F.M. Cap. 
St. Augustine’s Friary, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Les Louanges a Marie d’aprés S. Antoine de Padoue, le Docteur Evangé- 
lique. Traduction et Adaptation. By Ferdinand Coiteux, O.F.M. Mon- 
treal: Editions Franciscaines, 2080 rue Dorchester Ouest, 1946. Two 
volumes in small octavo. Vol. I, Pp. 142; Vol. II, Pp. 140. 


Ever since, and even before, Pope Pius XII, now gloriously reigning, 
pronounced St. Anthony of Padua a Doctor of the Church Universal, ks, 
pamphlets and discourses in his honor have igre in ever increasing 
numbers in every Catholic country of the world. And rightly so; for, if 
until now the Saint’s beautiful doctrines have remained almost like “a light 
under a bushel”, with the papal declaration Franciscan students have begun 
searching deeper and deeper into his sermons — the font of his theology — 
to detect the reasons which prompted the Holy Father to style him officially 
the ‘Evangelical Doctor”. Particularly beautiful is St. Anthony’s Mariology. 
It is like a continuous commentary on his Anthonian Litany of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, the Mother of God. His sermons on her Nativity, the Annun- 
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ciation, the Purification and the Assumption are replete with Scriptural 
applications of the texts of the Old and New Testaments; with accommoda- 
tion of biblical personages; and with metaphorical figures of speech taken 
especially from the Canticle of Canticles. He compares Mary to Eve, Judith, 
Esther, Jahel, and the Mother of Solomon. He calls Mary the morning star, 
the root of Jesse, a silvery moon in the fulness of its nocturnal glory; the 
splendor, the purity, the whiteness, and, through the Holy Spirit, the ardor 
of the sun; She is like the dew on a desert rock; like a gentle shower 
fruitifying the arid soil; like a refreshing breeze on a hot summer day; 
she is a lily in the fields, an olive from which the rarest oil is pressed, the 
perfume of the cedars of Libanon, the glory of the rainbow, etc. 

All these Anthonian and Biblical figures of speech formed the subjects 
of fifteen radio talks delivered by the author on the Canadian Radio Sta- 
tion CKAC during the years 1944-1946. (A third series is in progress). 
These talks are beautifully done and must have instilled into the hearts of 
the hearers especially the sick and shut-in a greater love for Mary, the 
Immaculate Mother of God and in their minds and greater esteem for the 
Evangelical Doctor. While congratulating Father Coiteux on his excellent 
radio talks, and the publication thereof, we earnestly hope that in the 
future he will find both the time and the opportunity to develop St. An- 
thony’s doctrines on the Holy Name of Jesus and on His Sacred Heart; 
on Mary’s Maternity and Assumption; on Peter's Primacy and Infallibility 
as outlined especially by that great exponent of Anthonian theology, Rev. 
Diomede Scaramuzzi, O.F.M. in his La Figura Intelletuale di San Antonio 
di Padova, which was considered of such importance as to have been in- 
corporated into the official Acts of the Process of the declaration of St. 
Anthony as a Doctor of the Church by the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 
None of the Fathers of the Church, among whom St. Anthony now takes 
his: place, has developed the themes mentioned more forcibly, more beauti- 
fully. His course is secure because founded on such illustrious predecessors 
of his as St. Bernard, St. Gregory the Great, and especially St. Augustine. 
In fact because he was so well versed with the Sacred Scriptures he has 
rightly been called by Pope Gregory IX the “Ark of the Testament” and 
by the author of the Legenda Prima the “‘pen of the Holy Spirit” — calamus 
ille sancti Spiritus lingua ipsius. (Chapter VIII, no. 7). 


RAPHAEL M. Huser, O.F.M. Conv. 
St. Bonaventure Convent, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Sikhs. By John Clark Archer. Princeton, N.J.: The Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1946. Pp. xi+353. $3.75. 


This well-made book bears the sub-title “A Study in Comparative 
Religion”. The main religions compared with sikhism are Hinduism, Mo- 
hammedanism and Christianity in general. The author was a professor in 
several colleges in India and acquired by long residence and research the 
knowledge of languages and original sources necessary for a work like 
the present. There is no bibliography attached to the volume, but to judge 
from the numerous notes, it seems to be the first study on this special 
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subject published. The author himself gives a descriptive outline of the 
contents of the book in the preface. The first and second chapters describe 
the Sikhs of Northern India and point out some influential facts con- 
tributing to the origin of their particular religion. The third and including 
the fifth chapter continue with chapter VII to Chapter XI, the history of 
the movement. Chapter VI contains the religious teaching of Nanak the 
founder in the form of a psalm. The last chapter constitutes a view of 
the future réle the sikhs may play in the reconstruction of India. Twelve 
pictures accompany the text which is followed by an indispensable Glossary 
and a good topical Index. 

Five hundred years after the invasion of India by the Mohammedans, 
Nanak a Hindu, felt the urge (around 1500) to reconcile Hinduism with 
Mohammedanism in order to reduce the enimity between these two mono- 
theistic sects. His ideas did not work as it was intended. Hindus of lower 
caste married with Moslems and in the course of time, the Sikhs whilst 
retaining their religious ideas became a more closely knit but martial 
group, which cannot be overlooked in the present Indian upheavals. 

Owing to the fact that Nanak and the hierarchy which followed him 
did not law down a system of religion and morals, it is difficult to give a 
clear mental picture of the sect. The author confines himself to stating 
isolated principles gathered from various religious sources including the 
Bible and describes the way of life, devotions and cult of the present day 
Sikhs. The book is hard to read and difficult to review. 

The concluding chapter is the most interesting from a religious point 
of view. It summarizes the leading principles, the character and strength 
of Sikhism and compares it with Christianity in the Panjab. The study is 
of value to the specialist and in a minor degree to missionaries, who will 
find some points of contact helpful to the spread of the Gospel. The 
progress of Christianity has been slow in this part of India and the author 
is right by pointing out that the foreign aspect of Christianity is the 
greatest obstacle to mass conversions. The Church has recognized this fact 
and is seriously endeavoring to form an indigenous exterior in the shortest 
possible time. With the other five conclusions the author draws at the end 
of the study (p. 334) some readers might not agree. 


KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.F.M. Cap. 
Our Lady of Sorrows Friary, 
New York. 
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